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The S0-fil Tm Stitch Sewing Machine. 
THE BEST 20 ome, THE GHEAPEST 
THE BEST rive a7. nieme THE GHEAPEST 
THE BEST “sso THE CHEAPEST 


3, OXFORD STREET, W. 


¢ MILITARY CHEST EXPANDING BRACE 


(PATENTED AND REGISTERED): 0 ee 19th Century 


ReaD wHaT THE YFRENSS | 7 SS 4 
did support totue back. . . . Expand the chest, and give the lungs a yreaxr chance. ae eles Journal, July 23rd, 1892. 
od automatic brace which gives freely with every movement of the body.” — Cycling, July, 


‘Linen Lasts Longer” 


And remains longer clean when 
washed with Hudson's Soap. It 
removes the dirt thoroughly, but 
leaves the linen behind without 
fraying your cuffs and jagging 
your collars. 


Show ‘Rooms; 


“ They drank splen 
“We can sacar ears them to all oe and to thuse who require & go 
“The best we have see! _ It is automatic in its action, and yields freely witl YJ 
“ We have not seen anything hitherto to equal them." *— Court Circular. ha im ald 5th, 1892. [80th, 1892. 
Puts on and takes off like an ordinary brace. Recommended by the most eminent medical authorities. 
It supports the back, and holds the body together like a corset. It prevents round shoulders, cures stooping, and 
. gives i Scag pal ry a gall on 0 eel the chest, increases the lungs, and so perfecta the health. : 
5 eing automatic, it not only per sed suspends the trousers, but whatever ition the body may assume, gil 
muscle fee fair share of work. athlete should be without this brace. J ie 


Can be Obtained of all Hosiers, Outfitters, &c., price is. ea., 2s. Gd., Gs., and 10m. Gd., or from 
ot 


THE MILITARY BRACE COMPANY: 


20, _BUOKUERS ES: LONDON, €E.C. 
Diceasuxrement, and 3a. extxra for postege.- 


FAST PILE 


Send HMeigkbt, 


Every Inch 
Guaranteed. 


fs 
SS 
AS 
Or In Black antart 
the must Ben S 
Colours nuw wane “3 
Tie Finest imitation of Real 
Bik Veivet over shown, thoruuglly 
durable, witoa full, rich pile. a 
I¢ a dress should wear badly, or be In any reepect % 
taulty, LEWIS'S will Give a NEW DRESS for NOTHING at %S 
all, and pay the FULL COST of MAKING — TRIMMING. 3 
%! 


Thie quality ie sohi by the Lest Dray ers at 3s. 61., 49. 1, and Se 64.a yard. LBWIS'S monn - 

acture this Velveacen themeelves, and sell it direct to the Puhltc, and SADIBS TEHOUL D; 
qITE for PAITEKNS aud judge uf the wonderfol quality. CakRIaGk PAID ON Auk ORDERS 
Patterns, WONDEBFUL IN VALUE, i4 


DRESS MATERIALS, ‘is to ti Gir beiury and’ vanmey. 


EWIS'S, IN MARKET ST. _M 


Pista TIPE eer eeceres || SSS 
motemets PR coe PT TT box of your 
ieee | Sask eae ~ WARNING! Bi ue. | 
earnestly as ° 
Refuse all Substitutes. 


§e sure. 
BOXES, 1s. 1$4., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Ree YOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETOBRS, 


M. BEETHAM & SON CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Advertisements should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 


ee 


167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, London, BC. 
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THE SWEET PAR EXCELLENCE. 
Devona, | 


The most Deltctou: ji 
sweetmeat. 


Maile from Hoy: Devon 7! 
shire Clotted : 
8olt 1m Penny Pachet>. |' 
4 by Grocers amd Coufes 
‘ @ t.uvers every Lere. 
Manufactory: Asiiseme Born Henaow RoaD, Lowoon, 
re ee ee 


DIRECT FRO 


WYRE —— 
"|FULL DRESS ieee, 


AUTUMN, & WINTER PATTERN: 


Are now ready ef all the Newest Colours an 


COSTUME CLOTHS, SERCES, ALL-WOOL SCOTCY TWEEDS, pg tage CHECKS, ‘ 2 
PLAIDS, SHOWF! 8, flew SILK KNoP TWEEDS, r Go. Catplogues ane Sort Ne Oe oe eo israneber, 


tting Wools which need not be 
WYLWYRWELL CLOTH io too! TUPER CLOTH sa new cloend Seransrenst payee, "oe 

well knowa to require much | which we have only jut foto} FLEMING, REID & CO. 

description here. It is a cloth of | th he W 

‘gs lovely c w 

y be had direct from Armlcy.] ‘ 1%, Stoke Rewingtun kt 
monials we have received we are convinced | jag it. We supply it in all the following]. ven im alk the unportan, Cowus 
, Lead, Hellotrope, Mauve, Stone, 
Length, sent Carriage Paid to; Smoke, Violet, Straw. Purple, T 


duced, and is manufactured wi The Worsted Mills, Greenock, 
which we have sold over balf a million Dress cloth can on! 18, Atoka, Newh ie cee 
iv. al rar. ; 
that they give universal satisfaction. There, colours :—B'ack, Blue Black, Navy, Myrtle. Kngiand iil Scotiaid. 
Moses, Pink 
af only common imitations of our! Reseds, Drab, Fawn, Sage, Lavender, Salmon, 66 93 
fafious Wylwyrwell Cloth. Muay be bad in| Kmerald, Crimson, Peacock, gap eres 


Yee gD 2 vg Tat SE Ly = 
AMAZON Velvet Skirt 
and you will never use any other. 


Ask for the 
Try it, 
What ! You put up with bad gas when you 


can obtain a far better light from 
Sherwood’s Sun Lamp at less cost ! 


Well, you must be a I! 


’ 
od 


smoot; satin surface. thi le Branches: 84, Oxford 3°, Wo, i! 
Lengths, and from the thousands of Testi-| and we have every confidence in recommens: Ta tienes, Ruattord. Beis Adar 
aro many cheaper cloths sdvertteed, but they | Brown, Olive, Bronze, Gold, Green, Blue 
ik, and 28 Beautiful New Cv'ours. Full! Claret, Malvern, Oatmeal, fe 
tee. In Penny Packets, Sold Everywhere. 


Guy address for 10/6. Cardinal, Klectr c, O!\l Rose, Tabac, &c. 


sega ce ee SLL GUARANTEED RELIABLE AND 
[5 /- Ma oat arora 16 Guu sm SAFE & 10 GIVE SATISFACTION. 


in quality, strong and durable. We have Homespuns, Snowflakes, Checks. ENGLISH MAKE. 


receive 1 our full stock for the coming Plaids, itk Knop Tweed Or ly ~ \\ ~ PRICE COMPLETE 12s. EACH. 


and we invite every lady to write for | stock of these Gluods consists of 
ernsof them. New Colcurs, New Designs, | Lengths in all the most lovely ——— ——a—ea—~—era—rrameowmreer 
NO DANGEROUS FOREIGN-MADE LAMPS SOLD. 

——— — —————eeeeeeees- 
To remeiter the name think of ‘Robin Hood” in Sherwood 


New Mixtures for Autumn and Wiuter| vossible to produce. We will ¢ 
Forest on @ hot day. 


. Full Dress Length, Carriage | jatteros of them pst free. Full Dress 
a, for 15/-. | Length, Carriage Paid, for 166. 

Can be oltsincd from all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers, or 

if not in stock, from— 


+ te ee eared 
aon pep) Weave purchas .! aneuormous quantity BEFORE OFFERED. 
ENGLISH PETROLEUM LAMP CO., 


PPT ya om of Ladies Silk Ha: dkerchi-fs. 4-button 
CRAND ¢ REE Prench Kid Gloves, J.adics’ Silver Watches, &c.. to be given awa 
22, GRANVILLE STREET, 
BIiIRMIEN GHA ™. 


a PR rerays iio purchasers of our famous Cloth Dresses. Every hase) 
Lae BS | S 
*3 hati ma| receives » handsome present, and full particulars are encios + 
with each eet of patterns. Write ai once. 


AN INVITATION. Ws.tceto sri atemnee tor pate nao 


these Wonderful Dresses. ‘The patterns will cost you nothing Matchless on Land on Water Everywhere. |{ 4 USED 
All we ask is that you will send us your pame and address 6 
and we will @LaDLy send patterns gratis ard post free by returss 7! f +B) IN THE 
— —— Bven if you Go not at yresent requirc a new dress, you shou). 
te patterns, as we wish ail ies to see our new coloors. You need not trouble ti ROYAL 
aD 7 cme pesieg With each eet of eee we sera Teslionese —e for pec eons 
e for coming season). also cep! 6 of ‘timonials from many well-knuwt % 
tes, opinions of the Press, al particulars abunt the grand preasnts, aiid several othe History of Everton Toffee tence pet free] § x 3 PALACES. | 
teresting particulars. Write at once for a full set of patterus, ans when you see them you. REGISTERED mp : é , | 
wiil not only be astonished, but you will be perfectly delighted with them. NOBLETT’S TIRED FEET “ Condy’s Fluid has proved itself of great | 
Dept. 103, THE DRESS ft z service for purifying and washing the feet.”— 
TAS LEATHLEY & C0., wrktvotsr aruisy, LEEDS. EVERTON | BURNING FEET Baron Justus von Liebig, the emi 
. . . ig, the eminent chemist. 
THE PIPE ace, RE owen, CLAY BRIAR Ne The beneficial effects produced by using Condy’s 
TB IT & TOFFEE. TENDER FEET. Remedial Fluid in the foot bath are most 
OF THE AGE. baetiy : COMBINED. Dpaleppnnewteaiteed 0 PERSPIRING FEET, \ remarkable. 
Wewest Shanes, in box (with extra Clay Ping») post free for 18 M. iG Foc la ventions and Specialties \F oh 2 tothe Mannf.ctory 2£10 for information leading to cons FLUID. ae casas ess 
Gs: Ltd; Beuthpert; oF from Tobacconists Two, post free, for Ss. 3d.; Three for 4a. 9a. { World-wide Repute } 7,166 1arge Books, contalaing full Remedial, Disinfecting, and Veterinary directions, free by Pest from 


A...A—Solid Clay Plug fitting the lore of pipe. This Pipe is thoroughly clean ‘ Soid in Ga. & 1s. . 
B—Smohe Channels at tenaradtoflomet Chee Blithe tohaoce tu re purr ie Put wee Boxe CONDY S FLUID WORKS, 57, TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
C—Smoke Holes through Plug, correspond-ng with smoke vas to peas t and S ) for 1a. de. COMPLEXIONS Train your Moustache inthe way It should go. 

DRE . THRUXALINE 13 


Channels. through the clay plug, and 1s 
ta 


is = 
thus cooled and Altered. Fs. : ADDRESS cg 
ancients foe ang ORICINAL EVERTON Pm) ens: 
plug. TRACE MARK. TOFFEE SHOP, = __ . “aR ing, and deautliyiny 


Seud (oe nugeand Tey will le WILLAGE STEERS ESVERTON, sorts and conditio:'s 


BnRPook. Thia delightful and healthy preparation has of men. Has never 
N.B.—See that the Trade Mar/. is on each Pipe. seme F only to be tried once to be highly appreciated. deen equalled forbo'- 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR Iteo acts upon the skin as to quickiy renew ing the Moustache 1. 


REMAKKARLE the complexion, m king it soft and velvety, FS. ny; positon... Ere: 
A BLACK LEAD. like that of a young child, removing rapidly pared on!y’ by, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, all pimples. frecklee, blotcher, unsightly and JOHN CARTER. 
leea, conditions, making <ae face, arms, POM, oe per ree ; 
CHEAPEST, & BEST 5 and bands clear, bright. and bealthy. Price Henry Fee 


\ 
le. Od., larger size 20. 9d. Pcs’ free to an Ser) 
LA ; ‘ rt of the kingdom, from F. MALLINSON. 17, Fleet St., E.C 
_ BLACKLEAD Wasting, Rickets, Clandular Button Btrect, Buentey. Price Post Fire. 


IN THE WORLD. 


urntey. 20.90 , Sa. Od., & los & 


Enlargements, Scrofula, Diabetes, 
Flatulence, Gout. 


BASIBST, QUICKEST, 
CHEAPBST AND BEST 
IN 8d. BOXES. 


es of above three articles for siz stamps, or of any one for two stamps. N thi 
B'OURWERLLOE 800. LONDON BO. etme Shit Paver 


SAVE YOUR SOLES. 


is GUARANTEED to render a 
SOLEROID Boots end Shoes proof _ eciee Bap Mpls Bde Sold by your Chemist, who will get it for 
absolutely watertight. mM ou have to do is to palotit over.] You If he does not stock it, or sent post free 
My W. Boot, of 16, Fitzroy oad, Primrose Hill, N.W.. 28th December, 1891 : ‘I find] 0 reccipt of 88. 6d. by 
yotir Solerold Is really wonderful stuff, and I have been recommending it to my friends. I 
disposes of a large quantity.” On the 30th December, 1891, he wrote, ordering six dozen BONNECHOSE & co 
: les and eucl sing the cash. This is perfectly genuine, and the Proprietor will pay 21,000 to bP 
who Gan prove that it ls not. Hundreds of otber Testimonials have been received. s 
4 erold sinke right into the leather at once, in no way affects its suppleness, and is quite un- York Street, Liverpool. 
ry by heat. A bottle will last a whole family for many months, and will eave ite cost 2 
and overagalo. The price cannot burt you, and the result will astonish you. Trial Bottle 


!  / aS a» Y 
LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRICH 


State whether for infant or adult. Serd for sauple pair of Wonderful Curtal 


T TOBACCO. 


“Tne House Beautiful.’ 


and safe by post for P.O. 1s.61. Pirst-o.ass A@gnts Wantaeo BveRrwaHeERe. —__— | Artistic Design, splendid quality, 5 inches wide, BB'S CRYSTOGRAPHS trans- 
H. M. NOBLE, 9, GLOSTER STREET, BRIGHTON. GRANVILLE CYCLES ta 8g. Me taped eager Me ae form a Pleak cheeriese #1 
a aya 3 long, 6d., worth Js. . Cr y a it ef 
From £7. A Preseul with every parce ace ast: 


Liste free. Money ¢eeturnet if 
Unese-Hedf rl WitLiaM COTTON, Weekday Gross, Nutt w. of 
@esign, finish, | Katav feted  yenrs. E 10, South Bridge, Edinburgh 
. . 


elrength, 
lightness, aot 
Quickly correct all irregu- 
ties, remove all ob- 


loweet si- 


mee CH TWEE 
¢cot LL W of EDs 


Write direct for Patterns of Gcoteh T weeds for Gentlemen's Suitings, also 


Glan Tartags and Home-Spun Costume Cloths for Ladies’ Dresses 


{n the Newest and most Fashionable Styles, Knee Rugs, Blankets, ete., manufactured by 


CURRIE, mu‘ LL & SCOTT, U MILLS, CALASHIELS, N.B., | trated Catalogue, fall prrticu’ars, post free. 
ASD TH y SAVB TWO 1 BDIATB PROFITS al LEAST. GRANVILLE CYCLE CO. 
PaTTERNS MUST BE RETURNED WITHIN TEN Dars. 183, OLAPHAM ROAD, CLAPHAM, 8.W. 


Advertisements should be sent to “Pearson's Weekly” Advertisemegt Departmont, Sells, 167, Fleet Street, Loqdon, B.C. 


or Poeumatics 
from £7 to 
£20. to sult all classes. Every machine 
FULLY GUARANTEED, 12 MONTHS WAR- Berea 104 & 0 of a2) Chemises. 
RANTYGIVEN. Largestand best selection ) BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! 
of second-hand araCHINES of all grades from : Injurious and Worthless. 
£5. Big discounts for cash, or supplied oa Towle’s Penn: and Steel Pil's 
easy payments from 108, soxrmy.  Ilus- for Females 


Se | a et ee eee aed vw — Lal 


i midis i chine? atts. Bk wees’ he 
retake * 


let your friend be miserable when you can make him happy by handing him this paper after 
3 you have done with it? sill 


“@ TO INTEREST(®. 
@%>,TO ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


SraTionzrs’ Haw. 


INSURANCE AGAINST 
ALL GENERAL 
ACCIDENTS 


SPECIALLY GUARANTEED BY THB 
OCEAN ACCIDENT ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
£25 INSURANOB COUPON. £10 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the Legal 
£25 Representatives 9 person killed by am aocident, 
’ death reeult within one 

month after such injury, while a passenger On amy Railway, 
Steamboat, Tramway, Omnibus, or other publio conveyance, 
or while walking on any street or public road within the 


Vor. I.—No. 109.] aon ea WEEK ENDING AUGUST 20, 1892. eer i (Price Ong Penny. 


THE HOUSEHOLD LION. 


Tus path of the housewife is often beset 
With obstacles many and pete 

The manifold trials which fall to her lot 
Pertaining to household estate ; 

However courageous her nature may be, 

One lion there is whom she trembles to see— 

A lion who daily confronts her to say— 

“Pray, what shall we have for our dinner to-day ?” 


She girds up her soul for the house-cleaning time, 
The end of that toil she can see; 
Makes war upon insects with spirit so brave, 
And knows she shall conqueror be ; 
Full well to the ways of her house she may look, 
Press on through the cares that her footsteps would brook ; 
One lion she meets makes her faint by the way, 
The lion who asks—* What's for dinner to-day ?” 


This lion refuses with lordly disdain 
To taste any “ warmed-over mess,” 
The high-sounding dishes all tempt_him in vain, 
He knows their original dress. 
“ Away with your scraps and your remnants,” he cries. 
The housewife before him Stands guilty—and flies. 
"Tis not at all easy, this holding at bay 
A lion demanding new dinners each day. 
Some day she'll grow reckless, and ge ‘up the fight ; 
‘What then will the consequence be P 
Approaching him boldly the lady will say, 
“There is nothing new—pray eat me. 
One bone please reserve, in the ground let it liag 
I on my tomb, ‘Here's 8 martyr ‘—tell why— 
Write ‘ Here hes a woman who's fallen a prey 
To a lion in search of new dinners each day.’” 


A STRANGE PROVISION OF 
NATUR 


A payor two after the lawn has been cut with the 
mower the long upright stalks of the dandelion may be 
seen. The explanation that the stems have been bent 
down by the machine and left uncut ma be true in some 
cases, but there is a peculiar habit of the plant that 
is worth noting here. 

The flower stalks of this handsome lawn weed are 
usually upright until the time of blossoming is past, 
when they bend outward and downward, and in from 
three to five days assume what may be called the scythe 
shape, or a double curve, with the head quite close to 
the turf. Almost any dandelion plant, growing un- 
molested, and with several flower-stalks, will show all 
stages of this downward curving of the stems. 

After the depressed stems have remained apparently 
inactive from three to five days, the period of rapid 
elongation beging, when they become upright, and the 
seed ball is held Several pate higher in the air than 
were the flowers of the same head a week previously. 

It will be remembered by those who have observed 
this matter that it is the seed-bearing stalks that quickly 
appear after the lawn has been mowed. The flowers are 
first raised for the attention of insects, then comes the 
reclined repose followed by the second uplifting, that 
the winds this time may bear away the parachute- 
provided seeds. 

—___—<f-——___—_. 


“BA, BA, BA, BA.” 


In the Chinese“language the same word may be given 
several different’ meanings by the modulation of the 
voice, The same thing may happen to the En lish “yes,” 
which may be pronounced so as to mean, “T assent to 
that,” or “I am doubtful,” or “ indeed.” 

Professor Max Miller, in his LgcTURES ON THE ScIENCE 
or Languages, gives an amusing illustration of these 
modulations in the Annamitic language, & monos labic 
Lila spoken by the people of Tonquin and Cochin 

ina. 


and an arm. 

£10 will be paid should such injury only result tn the loss 
as above defined of sight in one eye, or the loss of one 

arm or one leg, and £5 will be paid should such wnjury only 

result in the fracture of an arm or leg. 

£5 will be paid to any son who shall sustain a fracture 


This Insurance is limited to One Coupon for each holder, 
and is not invalidated by any Insurance (other than Coupon) 
with this or any other Acct 
thereto. 

Notice of Claim must be made to Ma. C. ARTHUR 
Peagson, Temple Chambers, London, E.C., within seven 
days of the accident. 


———_-f-——__—_ 
WHERE CORKS ARE GROWN. 


Tovaaxps of men, women and children in the moun- 
tains of Spain and Portugal are busied in cutting cork. 


It is domestic trade, and it occupies whole villages. | Yn this lan “ba.” : Signature 
. , guage the syllable “(ba, pronounced with a 
ee bend bees pie oe ee edgier grave accent, means & lady, an ancestor. Pronounced (See column 8, page 77.) 
buying up the orks to énérinotin ataintiion y with the sharp accent it means, the favourite of a prince. 
nyne UP q z Pronounced with the semi-grave accent it means, what ———_e——_ 


The agent of an importing house in London cabled, 
the other day, that he had just returned from the Sierras 
after having purchased 10,000,000 corks. The corks as 
purchased iu tho native villages are of all sizes and 
Therap They are sorted in the cities, baled in gunny 
cloth, paper, and gunny cloth again, and shipped by the 


has been thrown away. 

Pronounced with the grave circumflex it means, what 
is loft of a fruit after the juice has been squeezed out. 
Pronounced with no accent it means, three. Pronounced 
with the ascending or interrogation accent it means, a 
box on the ear. 


Ernet (poetically): “ How the trees moan and sigh 
to-night.” : 

Jick : “Well, I should think you would moan and sigh 
if you had to carry as many green apples as they do. 


a 
ton Poe a . 
: : Thus “ ba bé.” is said to moan, if properl : : 
Once here many of them are recut_by hand at the rato Pees Ba ladies bere a box on the ae ro nee He: “Iam rathor in favour of the English than the 
of twenty grossa day. So fastidious are some bottlers | favourite of the prince.” American mode of spelling. 


that the cork importers have to keep in their employ- 
ment several cork cutters to recut such corks as do not 
suit customers. 


She: “ Yes?” 


* : He: “ Yes, indeed ! Take ‘parlour, for instance. 


STRONG PERFUMES AND SAVAGE | Heving ‘y' in it makes all the difference in the world.” 
ee ee 
DOGS. : —t—_ 
AN ELEPHANT WHICH LIKED A : ieee Lirrue Bessie had been taken in to see her new baby 
JOKE, A aoop method of conquering dogs was exemplified in | } other for the first time. 


the presence of a correspondent, who tells the story as 
follows: 

“While staying at a country house, the conversation 
turned upon the ferocity of a dog, half bulldog, half 
mastiff, that was chained up in the yard. A small man 
who was one of the guests smiled contemptuously at our 
host's description of the hound’s savageness, and offered 
to bet that he would go down to the kennel and take a 
bone from under his nose. Toadhole. i 

“The bet was taken, and we all adjourned to the court- “ Nonsense, Mr. T.,” snorted his spouse ; “you must be 
yard to witness the feat. The small man, who had inebriated. 1 sup you mean our cat has had kittens. 
vanished for a moment, reappeared, and strolled upto| “Nol don’t;f- meekly murmured the fellow. oe 
the kennel with his right arm outstretched. The a brought homes coupla of chickens for to-morrow's 
rushed at him with open mouth, then stopped, turn dinner, but Sarah teils ste that the cat has eaten them. 
tail and slunk into his hutch. 

“The man followed, put his hand inside, pulled the dog 
out by the collar, and then, after permitting it to crawl 
back again, coolly took up the bone it had been just en- 
joying, and threw it away without any protest from the 
animal. 

“The secret of this success was that he had rubbed his 
hand with a solution of ammonia. A dog cannot bite 
without drawing in ite breath; and the inhalation of this 
pungent odour was too much. for it. Spirits of camphor, 
eau de Cologne, and other powerful perfumes of the kind, 
are said to be almost as effective.” 


“Do you think you will like him, Bessie?” asked her 
father. 

“Why, yes,” she said, clappin her hands delightedly 
“There isn’t any sawdust about hi atall,isthereP He's 


a real meat baby!” 
—— 


Tue elephant of tho Jardin des Plantes at Paris used 
to play his visitors a trick which could not have been 
thought of but by an animal of much intelligence. His 
house opened upon an enclosure called the elephant’s 
park, containing a pond in which he would lay himself 
under the water, concealing every part of him except the 
very end of his trunk—a mere speck that would hardly 
be noticed by a stranger to the animal's habits. 

‘A crowd would often assemble around the enclosure, 
and, not seeing him in it, would watch in expectation 
that he would soon issue from the house. But, while 
they were gazing about, a copious sprinkling of water 
would fall upon them, and ladies and gentlemen, with 
their fine bonnets and coats, would run for shelter under 
the trees, looking up at the clear sky, and wondering 
whence such a shower could come. 

Immediately afterwards, however, they would see the 
elephant rising slowly from his bath, evincing, as it 
seemed, an awkward joy at the trick that he had played. 
In the course of time his amusement became generally 
known, and the moment the water n to rise from his 
trunk the spectators would take flight, at which he 
appeared exceeding! delighted getting up as fast as he 
could to see the bustle he had caused. 


“Our cat has just had chickens,” remarked Mr. 


A supae said to a convicted murderer : 

“Prisoner at the bar, have you anything to say why 
sentence of ‘the law should not Led cece upon you?” 

“Will what I say make any difference ” asked the 
convicted murderer. ; 

“ Don't see how it can,” the judge answered. “No, it 
will not.” : 

“Then,” said the doomed one, “I should just like to 
remark that you are the most unspeakable old imbecile 
in England.” 


Three General Accident claims reach us as we go to press. _We hope to announce next week that they are settled. 
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THE FIRST TOOTH. but every now and then I caught a sentence. Hereditary Her voice went on, indeed it had never ceased, even 
taint, he et must sooner or ex make itself via ie I was Loge heby;' this morning, George, 60 

‘cht: Given a murderous ancestor, there follows, as a ma ter “You said, vy ’ orning, , 8 
wit mAD Lperrge eee = e plata, of course, @ murderous descendant. He was very glib | you cannot care. If you had not said oe age 
ee aut no end. Daly a disjointed confused middle. with illustrations proving how evil tendencies once would have saved me. I felt he was 0 oma a 
The most unsetistactory pre of it, too, was that all this implanted ey reappea: - in families after successive ist Aa ae eer love an aaa oo ae 

i : generations of respectability. cradle after you gone, ; 
eal igre pet a io ane he a raree gene I could not forbear eniling to myself as I thought of | was looking away out of the A from & a ee years 
baby, retiring easily to rest ith a ing smile on his how I had an exception at home which might prove the age came the feeling that must— must— © was 80 
dimpled countenance, and being heard a no more, at | Tule. Supposing I showed him my gentle, loving wife, [white and soft—and you did not mind. if 
least by me, till the followi morning, when his custom | Whose attention to her religions duties had been a] “Goon! I shouted, “ woman or fiend, whichever you 

g reproach to me ever since J had known her, would he | are.” 
believe that only a few gonerations back her ancestors 
were worshipping idols and eating missionaries with 
equal zest and fervour ? 

But the train stopped, the garrulous old faddist got 
out, and I thought no more of him. It was a dreary 
night, with a driving sleet and piercing wind, and never 
had my home seemed so comfortable. Kate had on her 
pene smile, and her prettiest gown, and did not wait 

‘or any apology or peace-offering before giving me the 
kiss denied in the morning with ample interest. 

There was a savoury smell ascending the kitchen stairs, 
my slippers were warmed and ready for my feet. The 
baby was not visible either to the eye or ear. The fire was 
a beauty, and when the dinner came it proved to be a, 
favourite one of mine. There was nothing for it but to 
kiss my wife again, and we settled down at peace with 
ourselves and our pepirea a 

“ When shall I see baby P” I asked meekly, when the 
first course was removed, and a delicious pudding of 


was to wake as “ bright as a button.” 

But on this night he had dissipated all these pleasing 
impressions, and made it hard to realise that he had ever 
been anything but a whining, howling, inconsolable 
creature, 8 burden to himself, and to all about him. At 
least this was about the state of my feelings towards 
him as I swallowed a hasty breakfast and hurried 
sityrerds disinclined for food or work after my bad 

ight. 

ow many miles had I paced up and down my room, 
while the pinta wind howled in the chimney, tnd the 
frosty air nip my unclad limbs! How many little 
saucepans I warmed up, and stooped over under my 
wife’s direction, while ashe, well-nigh distraught, 
endeavoured vainly to soothe the miscreant’s anguish, I 
don’t know; but I do know that more than once I was 
tempted to fling both sauce and child out of the 
window, with such i irritation did the constant 
wail possess me. 

Some of my remarks made during the watches of the ; : 
night had led to @ alight coolness between myself and | Kates own making placed beforo me. ns 
the wife of my bosom, a breach that was scarcely healed All in good time, George, she answered. “I have a 
when I had to leave her to catch the train. I was still eat surprise for you. ,You were not so anxious about 
too tired and too oross to care to retract what I had said, | Cea" baby this morning 
although I was fully aware that my language had been | . My darling, this morning I was brute! This even- 
other that of a fond parent. : ing I am a reformed character, brimming over with 

She was too worn out to be reasonable, and to parental affection. And what is the syrprise?” 
sigh aa twerthinds of bie way, which Uhad always held | Saleesyea were dancing with Te0a0e 3 
to be the wife's duty in making up a conjugal quarrel, so | |. No, I won't tell you,” she said, use it is a real 
that everything was far from being comfortable between big surprise—something we none of us, you least of all, 
us. 


C) 

I 4 ; ing half iged “ Well, dear, I am content to wait. Pass me my paper, 
wiy, shout te tees Hoot agree 3 I ee and let me see my baby before he goes to bed. I want to 
owned it forthe world. Little as I knew of children’s 


make things square with him, as well as with you.” 
ailments, I felt sure there must be some physical cause It was a grand fire, and I settled cosily down by it, 
for his outrageous conduct. He had fallen into a i 


while Kate went upstairs. Looking into its glowing 
feverish sleep at last, and my wife was anxiously bending caverns, I seemed to see and think all sorts of things. 
over him when I rose to 


0. What a scurrying day it had been! How good it was to 
“ Kiss baby, George,” Le said, “and tell him you're 


eal eee i a place and a - like ae vee the din 
sorry you were so cross to him for knocking that sauce- | 9 of thecity! How did people get along who 
paa Atta food over on your poor Sons had no wives and no homes and no fires ? : 
“Oh, hang the baby,” I replied,—I had just scaldedmy| I wondered if that dogmatic old bore in the train had 
throat with some boiling tea, which is my only apology. | a home. What an insufferable nuisance he must be to 
i his family, and what preposterous nonsense that was he 
had been talking about. Hereditary taint, indeed ; 
hereditary fiddlesticks! What trace was there of the 
Fee-fi-fo-fum in my pretty little wife? Perhaps it would 
come out on the baby, who, by the way, was a long time 
making his appearance. Perhaps—but here the door 


“ He was very quiet, and the feeling came ; and, George, 
T am no Tee finn those old people of mine. Can't 
you guessP And now I have begun it must always go 
on. See, I come nearer and nearer to you. There is a 
wolf in me calling for more and more !” 

I could not push her away—my strength seemed on 
Her teeth were in my cheek. There was a crash, and—— 

“Why, dearest, what a nap you have had! You did 
frighten baby when you snorted so. It was so pretty t 
see him try and wake you. Did you feel something or 
your cheek just now, George? That was my sur 

riso. It was a tooth that worried baby last night 

t came through this afternoon, and now he has bitter: 
daddy with it, haven't you, my precious ? Tell him you 
won't say that naughty word to him again, George.” 

It was all a dream then, put into my mind by that 
hereditary idiot. But what an awful dream! No wonder 
I snorted. ; 

‘‘] think you are too near the fire, George,” said Kate. 
“ Your face is 80 hot and red. Kiss baby, and tell him 
you are sorry. We must all be friends.” 

I kissed wife and baby over and over again, and then 
again after that. I looked at his new ession, and tho 
mark he had made with it on my cheek with all the pride 
in the world. I have never used a harsh word to him 
since, though he is old enough to have a Jatch-key now, 
and does occasionally stop a little late athis club. And 
Ihave never told either him or his mother of that awful 
dream I had the day he cut his first tooth. 


mp ————— 


A story is told of a young man in Devonshire whowas 
crossed in love, and attempted suicide lately by taking i 
dose of yeast powder. He immediately rose above his 
troubles. 


WINNERS OF HALF-CROWNS IN 


SPELLING COMPETITION No. 11. 


‘couse, Shaw ; Mr. 


Hi . @ b:{ . 
MET ser ca ea ae 
piesa Wilner tie, haps pas hago 
Jones, 8 » ore pi Tocweraswre Map) Brand, Ms re 


“Very well,” said my wife, with great ity, “then I 5 
bill, Sevenoays 430. 0 ry. @ Londoa-st, Balabureh 4 egham, 33, Harte, 
Bermondsey; Pte. W’ : ort ; 


am sure I will not trouble you to kiss me; good morning.” 
“Good morning,” and I hurried off. a 
Thad a busy enough time in the city and plenty to 

occupy my thought, but still this, our first quarrel, some- 


Dublin; § 5) ul -von-st, ow ; Thos. 
how haunted me. More than once I pictured the baby 


imatnham, 
ote eek iton; J. Hears W $8 Saneox-pl, Onshow-sds, 
Krown, 18 bissksherre House, fiayward’s'  narwy: ls wor’ 


Heath; Miss 7. D, 
at his last gasp, and my wife with no one to fly to, fer | opened and Kate came in alone. ne, Bolton tag Ame. 35 Coe: Plamctend; Ores. nae 
we had not: been in England long, and had made but few Kate, yes; but not the Kate who had gone upstairs. Bramall =" Gotha Noten tishnty Sits Srogntnyt \ ones teat 
friends. Until the last twelvemonth, we had both lived | What Aad the girl done to herself? Her hair was different, Btepoes'egreen, Dublin; M. B. Cortes, 15 De 14%, der Ai A righling, 
in Til, whace my father was a Wesleyan missionary. | somehow piled up, and sticking on the top of her head. [ptarlaken, Ores epary rd, Wavertree, Liverpool 0° Hodeso Bada dau, 
My had rather a romantic history, and had in facta | I was first going to laugh at this, but something in her Gatgertol. Torte piford; mise Be iewet, Cardi; Bed, Oowl, Bu yn-on- Hi, 


streak of royal blood in her veins—not much to boast 
about, however. 


Her posts dmother was one of the numerous 
a Fijian chief. 


face stopped me. There was an expression there I had 
never seen before. Stay, I had seen it before, but where 
I could not think, and I turned to the glowing coals for 


B. Yorks; W. Al . 
Ori ne} 3d. Ni ie Ene 


MM! Bchottlander. ri j,2; Tonkineon, She rd Stoke-on-Trent : 


9 We 
wives o She was an English woman who | inspiration. B. arton Ton. Lander, #4 Rodertek-rd, Gospel 
with two sailors formed the only survivors on araft which | Fiji came back to me, and my father, and a long walk Oak KE a ee L a? eovothy Hous, herring Sritiawecn, Me M 
had drifted from a wreck somewhere or other in the | we had had when I was quite a lad. What wae it we saw | Bomdon, GMC: Home, Limpateld Surrey; W. ¥ Holloway, HS. Coser 
Pacific Ocean. I regret to state that the two sailors were | on that walk? Something that had_ horrified me, I Torbyy ks Ferguson, Mevoraaodeie B on. Cnrdiigton-tt wp abbard. 72 
eaten, but to the woman was offered the doubtful alterna- | remembered; that frightened mo in tho night-time till 1 Comptgn-hulldings, Compton te’ Printing Works, Chilworth, Surrey, W. Mouk. 
tive of becoming the bride of the chief. She bore him 77 Birkdalest, 8 | § Olaredon-viiiss. bridge; B._ Yates 


2 : ‘ * . . ton; M. Newth. n-' 5 hf : 
was driven to take refuge in my mother's bed. Some- Guueraneet, Shitanl, Balop 7. Dinkley, Rovkingham Collie eae J irhemar, 
MTD s Oarrie! 


one child, and shortly afterwards died of the shame and | thing that was never clearly explained to me till years Be Oct ae edetae 37. Carrier, bo Drummond rd ae roan ss. 


misery of the whole business. after, when I was told that we had i ; w\fonry-et, Car.tsie; H. Boon, Aspley Guise, Bletchley Stati. « 
: . 3 ’ ad interrupted a cannibal | T. Thompson, 2) Henry-st, Cares oun, Aspley Gute, jetchiey Stati | 
This child, my Kate's great-grandmother, got into the | feast. 8 gatas ae BLS Uow a Georges Yermoutns 


hands of some English settlers, married an Englishman, 
and aftor the lapse of two or three generations the brief 
episode above recorded was almost forgotten. My wife 
and my sisters were at school together at Melbourne ; I 
met her, lovedher, married her, and finally on my father’s 
death, and on a. ood appointment in a London 
house, brought her to England. 

I am bound to enter into these details, as they 
have a great deal to do with the point of my story. a 

an 


‘ ae Ronee had poem done in that same wild | —— 
ashion as Kate’s now, and their faces looked pleascd— 
ferociously pleased. Good gracious! even as Tans did WINNERS OF HALF-CROWNS IN 

now when I turned at last to look at her again. She was| SPELLING COMPETITION No. 12. 
close to me. I felt her breath upon my cheek. I had an 

awful presentiment of coming evil; and then she spoke | _g. piater, % Stopford-rd, B.; H. EAwerds, Hartford-bridge Wischficld ; T. G. 
rapidly, incoherently, her voice rising almost into a yell, | Mwis: Belvon-d eee: 8. Button, The Presvytery, Warwik. A 
just as her ancestors used. Her ancestors! what was I Moore, 3 Mulberry-ter, Weymouth io. Toomate, Theatre Woyal, iG 
thinking of, and what was it that old idiot said in the Pishertous tin Marvin 35s Burley Leeds; J ‘diame, Hngerank, Wy iron: 


lunch time I was quite in my normal state of temper, train P ne; @ Beuce, 12 Q "'Haverstock-bill ; Ie, 1b 
dang belore the day was-ended I got very camsorestal and| “George,” she said, “I have a surprise, as I told you— Wmoodham omer ise Ringers, Piumniena, Dart * 
to make amends. a great surprise, such as you have never known. Look Belgravecotiages, Cheddon-rd ‘Richards Fence Hovees, Durham ; . Howlett, 

I filled my hag with little peace offerings for both wife | into my face—well!—can you read it there—what 1 1 oI oa erent Hurley La ree a qoire-pl. 
apes child, pis etermined to make up for all deficiencies | have done? Don't turn your eyes away, for I will make carat ee Fe oer ty Kinet Tolington; BW ard, Old Mii-ter. pt ole: 
ip by as ones of aati for thy futyn H| you ook and make you tan So Fm tong strong | Sut or Ynane Cancun eriagey ee 
traces of the night's vigil had disappeared. I would have , free chief, whose blood is in my veins mixed | (Ast TTP Bennett, vio” Malliusgo-rd, Wandsworth-rd, | &W.. F 


with your English blood. But it was not enough. To- | Loneaais, "107" Brunswicket, C-on-M, Wanchester; A. 0. Pain, 3 Garden 
day it has all come back. I havo fallen as my people fell | Banvery; Mm. UT ERO: a et ton Manet Mee 'B, kvans, 3: 


in the train, I thought, and arrive home cheerful, i 
a hundred years ago, and I have done as they did. Iam Jongest, | Newnan pee ec eae e ela, Up. Hreten rds er on Oste: 


a 
good tempered, and altogether a different creature to the 


ble fiend I had been in the morning. no English wife for “B06 Kk Malice fivad, Cha : 

n you—take me back, I can never be | maa.& Co. Abbey-et, Nuneaton; Miss Head, Chapel Hoase, Holloway 
Unfortunately the train was crowded, and I was unable | as I was again.” : palate fies Lavtae J: Grosewall ib Thomasrde ze cmmrenon: mS Delder: 
to gets quiet corner. A gentleman in my compartment | My tongue seemed chained with a dismal horror. | Dengne-or bh Bet Sambasbarron, Shrting; Be oxlth, BGtiedenwerd, Giss- 


kept up a constant flow of talk. He was one of those | What was she leading up to? I tried to speak, to move | Wx, G. Rogers, Ongannt, Bronte 5. eae fa migat, Wiabledon ;C; 


persons who have an opinion on everything, and know | away from her. Was this the end of my home, and the Haines Mansger’s Offide, London Bridge; Lance 

very much about nothing. He was what you call a well- | happy life I had been thinking of before she ‘came in? ae Old Tratioa ; ay {ond Boos Bank. Rawtenstail Wiggs 

informed man, and advanced his theories ina dogmatic | This wild-eyed creature was my wife, the mother of my | HikP-et! gtocbaryness; 6. 3b Selocarae-rd. Camberwell, 8.8 A ie si Se 

style, which compelled attention, if not interest. boy—stay, where was my boy ? Fenterd, Camdenea, NW; A. Ramcion at ation, Hatteld ; Thos Burk 
‘After prophesying the future course of the Government, “Kate,” I said, able to speak at last, “you went to Perade, Glaagow Master Eastwood, 100 endalird, Newtowa Hiside, Colebes- 


and the probability of a revolution shortly, he plunged 
into an argument with a fecble old gentleman opposite 
on the source of crime. I was more asleep than awake, 


fetch baby, and you have come back quite changed. Tell Brixton; @. W. Allen, B.I.0 


Ea : 5 8. tel, Bay \ 
ine all that is in your mind quickly. All you have done, | Duniuce-ler, Belfast; J. Holmes, 2 Gilman-st, Anneld; x. A. poy 
and then let me go.” Grarence Yard oe ore ee Blaber, Balcomba, Hay ward's Heath ; A Tozer. 


Cutting a first tooth is nothing to bringing out the first number of a new paper. 
What did you think of No. 1 of “SOCIETY NEWS,” which was given you last week ? 


ee Oe ee ae 


t 
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SOUND ADVICE. 


A sEnsrBzs bit of advice was ee by a man, not lon; 
ago, to a quarrelsome friend. It was in a brickyard, an 
two of the workmen had a dispute which ended with blows. 

In the skirmish one of thom was hurt, and the 
employer, who saw the end of the fight, and was a man 
of more temper than discretion, advised him to get a 
warrant for the other’s arrest. 

While the matter was under discussion, 8 man who 
had seen the whole affair made his way to the injured 
party and said : 

“You don’ want t’ get no warrant, Jim! You got 
yerself two pieces o! plarster, good big ones, and put one 
lee on yer hade, an the other on yer mouth, an’ you'll 

all right !” 


moment of their entrance into the building. Neverthe- 
less the actual slaughter is effected in the most merciful 
and instantaneous manner possible. 

The animals which are thin and poor in flesh, but 
otherwise in suitable bodily condition, are used in the 
manufacture of sausages. Only the botter conditioned 
furnish the roasts and steaks which are a real luxury to 
the poor, and even an occasional delicacy to the rich. 

ny superb cart horses, and even driving animals of 
great value, find their way to the horse-abattoir as the 
result of accidents. In a fall a fine horse's leg may be 
broken. It is very likely rendered useless by this accident. 
A special waggon or truck, employed only for this purpose, 
is sent for, and the animal is hurried away to Villejuif, 
there to be turned into didoche. 

The omnibus and tram c:r companies furnish many 
recruits for the bidocke army. The practice of 
butchering horses for food undoubtedly has the effect of 
saving many animals from long periods of maltreatment. 
Where horses are not used for food, men have a motive 
to make use of them, for some draught purpose, as long 
as they can move or pull a few pounds; and one often 
sees in England an old horse which has once been a pet 
carriage animal dragging out its last days cruelly 
between the shafts of a cab or dray. 

In Paris, on the contrary, as an aging horse is worth 
more for “ beef,” or even for sausages, than for drau ht 

urposes, it goes to a sudden and practically painless 
featls rather than to this long living slaughter. 

So careful is the inspection of horses offered for use as 
beef that, it is said, the consumer of horse-meat has a 
more complete assurance of its proper condition than 
has the consumer of beef or mutton. 


Proup Father: “ Always be 8 good boy and mind your 
teacher, and some day you may be Prime Minister.” 

Johnny: “I don't want to be Prime Minister.” 

Proud father: “What do you want to be?” 

Johnny : “I want to be a mounted policeman.” 


ee 


A cprTaIN canon liked his ease over his library fire 
better than a punctual attendance at the daily cathedral 
services. One day @ more zealous colleague undertook 
to remonstrate with him on the subject of this remiss- 
ness, and, walking into his room after the morning 
service, said pointedly— 

“The attondance was sadly scanty to-day at the 
Cathedral, Mr. ——; and we e a disgraceful 
appearance in the choir.” 

“Did you, indeed,” was the innocent reply ; “how glad 
I am I was not among you.” 


A PETRIFIED FOREST. 


Owns of the greatest of natural curiosities is the petri- 
fied forest of Arizona, U.8.A., which covers hundreds of 

uare miles. Unicss you are more hardened to wonder- 
ful sights than the writer you will almost fancy yourself 
in some enchanted spot. You seem to stand on the 
glass of a gigantic kaleidoscope, over whose sparkling 
* surface the sun breaks in infinite rainbows. 

You are ankle-deep in such chips as never come from 
any other woodpits, a from trees that are red moss- 
agate, and amethyst, and smoky topas, and agate of 
every hue. Such are the marvellous splinters that 
cover the ground for miles here, around the huge 

rostrate trunks—some of them five feet through— 

m which Time's patent axe has hewn them. 


——<—f_—_ 


A ramry let their house furnished, leaving in it a 
large dog. The tenant was an oldi lady, who liked to sit 
in a particularly comfortable chair in the drawing-room ; 
but as the dog was also fond of the chair, she fre uently 
found him in possession. Being rather afraid of the dog, 
she did not dare to drive him out, and therefore used to 
go to the window and call “Cats 1" The dog would 
then rush to the window and bark, and the lady would 
take possession of the chair. One day the dog entered 
and found the lady in possession of the chair. Hoe ran 
to the window and barked excitedly. The td got up 
to sco what was the matter, and the dog instantly seated 
himself in the chair. 

——— 


I broke a Liane from iio Heart of a tree there inte aaa, we save build Axi sn his lin 
ears ago, whi around the stone pith a remarkable . K. is a carriage builder, and a big man in his Ane. 
tray o large and exquisite crystals. one side of the ALL RIGHT WITHIN LIMITS, Recently at his dinner-table he remarked to the minister 
5 en—which is not so large as my hand—is a beau- that it was queer so advanced a nation as the Israelites 


Mrs. Newwep: “My dear, as you said, we must do 
everything possible to economise. I have been at work 
turning my old dresses, and I can make most of them do 
another year. It won't take me over six weeks, and then 
I'll re-shape and trim my old bonnets.” 

Mr. Newwed : “That's very sensible, I must say.” 

Mrs. Newwed: “I have also been trying to patch up 
my old shoes, and I believe they'll last six months 
longer ; and I've turned that old carpet we bought second 
hand, and given it a thorough washing, 6o that it will do 
very nicely; and I’m going to make some curtains for 


knew s0 little of the comforts of locomotion. 

“ Well, you must recollect that they did not keep horses 
for a long, long time,” answered the,minister. 

“ And there is no mention of anything in the way of 
ones anywhere early in the Bible?” insisted Mr. K. 

ss ” responded the minister, “ while there is no 
special mention of anything that way, we still have the 
night to conjecture that so enlightened a people were not 
quite blind to the advantages which, thanks to you, we 
enjoy 60 much nowadays.” 

i Just so,” interrupted a Mr. M’Phun ; “ we have the 


tiful mass of crystals of purple amethyst, and on the 
other an equally beautiful array of smoky topaz. 

One can get also magnificent cross-sections of a whole 
trunk, so thin as to be portable and showing every vein 
and even the bark. ere is not a chip in all those 
miles which is not worthy a place, just as it is, in the 
proudest cabinet; and, when polished, I know no other 
rock so splendid. This petrified agate is one of the 
hardest stones in the world, and takes and keeps an 
incomparable polish. 


i i 1 1 ” . . . . a 
the upstairs windows, to avoid buying new ones, ht to conjecture. For instance, we can well imagine 
DISCIPLINE. Mr. Newwed : “ Eminently sensible, my dear. when the spider saw he was going to be late for the ark, 


Mrs. Newwed: “ And I've sent off the washerwoman 
and discharged the girl. I wil] do all the work myself.” 

Mr. Newwed: “ You're an angel, my love.” 

Mrs. Newwed: “And I took that box of expensive 
cigars you bought and exchanged them for two boxes of 
cheaper ones.” 

Mr. Newwed: “Now, look here ; economy is a good 
thing, but there is no need for you to become an 
unreasoning, fanatical monomaniac on the subiect.” 


———_—__—_-t=-__—_ 
A KING’S WHIM. 


Wuen Ismail Pasha, the late Khedive of Egypt, 
roigned over that historical land, he had in his garden 8 


that he took a fly.” 
But that was the last dinner party he was ever asked 
to at that mansion. 


Tue true soldier obeys orders faithfully, no matter at 
what sacrifice. A company of an English regiment was 
once sent on some duty in time of peace, to a remote 
village in Ireland, and left there for several weeks, quite 
separated from its usual base of supplies. 

ing this period some general orders, applicable 
more especially to men in barracks, were sent to the 
commander of the company. One clause of those orders 
was as follows :— 

“ All men in the command shall change their shirts at 
least twice a week.” 

The captain gave orders to the orderly sergeant to sce 
the command put into execution. 

“But, captain,” said the sergeant, “there's only @ 


Tus task we set those of our readers who wished to obtain a 
pencil-case the week before last was to form a well-known 

roverb out of the words, Ir Rocxs, THE Broap Fac OF THE 

REE. The proverb in question is Breps oF A FgATHER FLocn 
TocrTusr, and the following are the names and addresses of 
the recipients of pencil-cases :— 

Chas. Wright, 36 Sewardstone-rd, Victoria Park, B.; Miss Florence 
Jacob, 34 Westboarne-rd, Penarth, or Cardiff; B. M. B , Hobn- 
view, Moffat, N.B.; Miss Bdith Jenkinson, 49 Darrell-rd, East Dalwich, 
8.B.; A. W. Miller, Blagdon-st. Blyth; Alfred Hawkins, Druids Altar, 
Crickhowell; B. V. Becvens, Woodbara Hall, Woking; J. Henry, The 

Pontefract; W. Pearce, 33 Botolph-lane, ey Mee rire 


Gon, Mire, tect at i onus York. Wo 
orB 3 Iw, . nN 3d. 


shirt apiece to every man in the company. How can large cage of African lions. One day, while he was walk- | Burn Moor, Fenee Houses; 4. Blount, ; 3 Miss 
they —” pee ing in the garden, he met the keeper, accompanied Ei Ty cae man Ee pL Arie, 1 Petrie, et eed — = 
“'Bilence,” exclaimed the captain ; “orders arc orders, | little girl, carrying & basket of meat for the lions. | by Dundee; ‘B. Py Got © de 3 Re _ 
sergeant. Let the men change shirte with one another.” | Khedive walked towards tho cage to watch the beasts tae ee” ties BOB . TS ivetery Liansamlet. 


eat. They were hungry, and pounced upon their food 
with ravenous fury. Standing close by the cage, with 
her hands resting on the bars, was the little child. 

“ Why do ee toon your daughter to go so near the 


the sergeant saw to it that, as long as the company 
remained in the place, on every Sunday and Wednesday 
morning the soldiers swapped shirts one with another. 


1 J. Hamilton, Bisbop-et, Tuam, co. Galway; Berge Maier J. 
emmy lst V.B. Royal Goots Fusiliers, Kilmarnock, N.B.; Mrs. A. 
rathorne, Lianvihangel Vicarage, Dolau, B.8.0., Radnorshire. 


mt ee i " Tur following twenty-five persons have had pencil-cases for- 
wee Deen! q ve asked fs Kee wate 6 them ae nee solution of the equal-sided triangle 
‘“c Oh,” replied the keeper, “ they are so accustomed to | WAT 0s tin last week's issue :-— 
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“Then open the door and put her inside,” said the 
Khedive. 

The keeper, with the submissiveness of those who 
know their lives will pay the forfeit if they disobey their 
ruler, made with his eyes an appeal for mercy. But, 
seeing none in the Khedivo's face, he kissed the little 
one tenderly, lifted her up, opened the door, placed her 
inside, and, as the door swung to, he turned away his 
faco and groaned. The little one, though she did not 
stir, seemed not afraid. Tho lions appeared surprised, 
and the largest and fiercest rose and walked towards her. 
The Khedive stood gazing at the scene calmly, with a 
curious smile. The lion went up to the child, smelled 
her, looked at her for fully half a minute, thon lay down 
at her feet and beat the floor with its tail. Another lion 
approached. The first one gave an ominous growl, and 
the second lion went back. The others crouched low, as 
if preparing to spring, but they did not. This continued 
for about five minutes, the big lion never taking his eyes 


In France the gil have a kind of meat—in some 
cases it is their only kind—which they call didocke. The 
word is not in the dictionaries, because it is of too recent 
coinage to be entitled to a place there. It has como into 
use with the things which it describes, and that is the 
flesh of horses, donkeys, and mules which have been 
lamed, or are, while not diseased, beyond useful service 
as draught animals, so are fattened and butchered. 

Many horses which are good for little else are good for 
“beef” purposes, and only such as are fit to be eaten, and 
are not too old, are allowed by the watchful sanitary 
authorities to be butchered and sold as meat. On 
account of its cheapness, the butchering of didoche has 
greatly increased in the past few years. In 1891 more 
than twenty-one thousand horses, besides three hundred 
donkeys and sixty mules, were butchered for their meat 
in Paris. 

Horse-meat is permitted to be sold only by those who 


deal in it exclusively, so that no purchaser of beef in a from tho girl, and ceaselessly lashing the floor. W. Jones, mn gg ig oe =i Gn omer 
general market is in danger of having horse-meat im-| Tho Khedive by this time was satisfied, a Leal to k chester: a. ot as Fatford, York ; w Monmouth, # Constitu- 
posed upon him. tho keeper and commanded him to thrust a live lam ) into | tlon-hill, Birm: 3 J. A. ’ apel-lang, Reading i 
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purchase horses suitable for their purpose. There are 
within the limits of Paris two abattoirs where horses are 
slaughtered for food—at Villejuif and Pantin. 

At Villejuif at least fifty horses are butchered every 
day. The business of slaughtering them is much more 
terrible, it is said, than that of slaughtering cattle, on 
account of their greater intelligence and excitability. The 


horces seem to have a premonition of their fate from the 


caught a straying lamb, and obeyed. As he did so, every 
lion sprang upon the lamb. 

“Take out the child,” the Khedive commanded ; and 
scarcely had the words escaped him before the keeper, 
who had already run to that end of the cago, jerked open 
the door, snatched the little one out, and clasped her in 
his arms. Tho Khedivo laughed, tossed the keeper a 
coin, and walked on. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 
1088, Is it Eoomele to Transmit Thought Mechani- 
This is one of the most obscure subjects which is 


occupying the attention of modern scientists. Innumer- 
able are on record which show that it is possible 
for a train of though 


t peeing through one mind toevoxea 
similar train of thought in another. This is the basis 
upon which the power of hypnotic 
ite existence is now quite indisputable. At the same 
time it cannot be said that any of the attempts which 
have been made to explain it on ahreo ical grounds 
have been very successful. The of these may be 
stated as follows :—What we may call the active and the 
passive brain are of more or less similar construction, 
and between them there is the continuous medium of 
the a! ere. Every train of thought is acoompanied 
bya ific determination of blood to that part of the 
brain which is by it. This affects the arterial 

ns of the brain, and these in turn affect the air- 
waves between the two brains in question. Is it not, 
therefore, possible that these pulsations may, by means 
of the air-waves which they set up, give rise to definite 
impressions on the sensitive surface of the recipient 
brain, so evoking trains of thought similar to those which 
gave rise to them? This is, at any rate, as plausible an 
explanation as that which accounts for the mental 
phenomena of sound by referring them to the vibrations 
eet up by air-waves in the membranes, bone-chains, and 


ion reste, and 
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Somtarimeae though perfectly authentic stories. Chains, 
too, if constantly used in Bes 

tired and soft, and unless 
break ins manner quite unaccountable to those who do 
pot know the true constitution of metals. 


1040. Which is the Most Sensitive Nerve in the 
Human Body ? 

Of the sensory, or sense nerves, the optic nerve is the 
most readily excited. By it visual impressions are 
conveyed to the brain, and ite stimulation causes con- 
traction of the pupils, so protecting the interior of the 
organ of sight excess of light. The most sensitive 
tactile nerve, or nerve of touch, is also devoted to the 

rotection of the eye. This is the oculomotorius, whose 

ighly sensitive fibres spread over the eye-ball and the 
fe governing the muscles thereof and, on the 
slightest stimulation, whether by dust, wind, or even 
cold, causing their instantaneous contraction. i 
nerve also controls in a measure the flow of tears, and 
assists the optio nerve in directing the contraction of the 
pupils. 
1042. Which Weapon is Mentioned Earliest in 

Human History ? 

The ancwer depends to some extent on the meaning of 

the term history. If it be granted that the Old Testa- 


ment is the most ancient authentic record of human 
deeds, then the oldest wea 
club with which Cain killed Abel, and after that the 


n mentioned in histery is the 
knife which Abraham took to kill Isaac for a burnt 


offering. With regard to non-Biblical history, the spear, 
the sword, and the bow are practicall 


ly equal in antiquity, 


as all these are to be found represented on the most 
ancient historical tablets in stone and baked clay which 
are to be found. If we turn to the unwritten history of 
races prior to all known civilisations we shall find the 


Ry re eal 


This | the Solway Firth This is the only place in 


first manufactured weapon to consist of a blade of flint 
fixed in the jawbone of the cave bear. The flint was 
fixed in on the side opposite to the bend of the jaw. 
There is no written history so ancient as to reach the 
discovery of the bow, and prior to the bow must have 
been the javelin, as the arrow is simply a light spear 
artificially thrown to a greater distance than the hand 
could project it. The Druidical oral records also carry 
the use of bow, knife, and spear hack to indefinite 
antiquity. 

1048. What is the Physical Difference between a 

Mist and a Fog? 

A mist is pure aqueous vapour condensed into visible 
form by an extreme difference in temperature between 
the earth or water and the upper air. A very dense 
mist, in which the eae particles are smaller and much 
more elosely packed, is called a fog in many casea, 


fluids of the internal ear. In othor words, “ thought 
waves” are every bit as intelligible as “ sound-waves.’ 


1089, Is it Probable that there are Planets in the 
Solar System Yet to be Discovered ? 

Leaving out of*tonsideration the asteroids, whose 
number is considerably increased every year, the only 
places where there is any possibility of discovering new 
- Janets are (1) within the orbit of Mercury, and (2) 
feyond the orbit of Neptune. In both these positions 
ttare is considerable probability of the discovery ofa new 
planet. The existence of Vulcan, the intra-Mercurial 
planet, can almost be said to have been demonstrated by 
mathematical analyses of the perturbations of Mercury. 
Vulcan has been looked for during its transit, and also 
during total eclipses, and is said to have been 80 observed; 
but as these statements lack confirmation, such as might, 


upon several occasions, have been reasonably expected, 

'e existence of the “planet of romance” (as Professor 
Ball has called it) can ly be said to be proved. Just 
as the tions of Uranus led to the giscovery of 
Neptune, so recent perturbations of Neptune have set 
astronomers calculating, and the results obtained point 
to the existence of an extra-Neptunian planet. This 

lanet also has been looked for with the telescope, but 
la not yet been discovered. Ita existence, however, is 
decidedly probable. 


1041. Is ita Fact that Machinery gets Tired? 

Every man who shaves regularly is aware of the fact 
that if one razor be constantly used no amount of 
stropping will keep » good edge on it. The explanation 
is that the steel is tired—in other words, it seems to 
have lost the necessary molecular energy requisite to 
keep its particles in position. If such a razor be laid 
=Ey A for a week or two, it will bo found to have regained 
this energy and to out perfectly. This is equally true of 
all tools and machinery. All metals are composed of 
molecules, and these exert certain forces upon each 
other. To the proper exercise of these forces the tone 
and quality of the metal depends. Constant use in one 
direction exhausts this force, and renders the molecules 
more or less inert, and then the tool or machine is tired, 
and nothing but rest will restore it. The most pking 
examples of this are furnished by railway engines, o 
whose behaviour when “tired” 


ivers tell the most 
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ally at sea, but what we call a fog on land 1s 8 mist 
ose watery particles have formed themselves round 


little atoms of dust, carbon, and other light materials 
floating in the air. The more thero are of these atoms 
and the more carbon 
blacker and denser the fog will be. A mist can never be 
anything but a whitish-grey in colour. 


1045. Why do Doctors so Seldom Catch their 


reponderates among them the 


Patients’ Diseases ? : 
The catching of diseases is now taught to be always 


due to the transmission of minute germs, called microbes, 


from the patient to another person, each infectious dis- 
ease having its own microb«. Now it is an observed 
fact that repeated very minut amounts of disease germs 
injected into an animal make it artificially resistant, 
beyond its fellows, to tho disease which that particular 
microbe <auses, much as vaccination makes a person more 
resistant to small-pox, or as Pastour’s inoculation makes 
him more resistant to rabies. Whether this acquired 
resistance is due to changes induced in the “scavonger- 
cells” as they are called, or to changes in the blood 
serum is a debatablo matter, which cannot be entered 
into here, but we can see how doctors by their compara- 
tively short visits to the patient, get the intermittently 
repeated small doses which, as it were, vaccinate them 
against infection. Add to this the fact that familiarity 
breeds contempt, so that very few doctors ever worry 


° woe 


w 
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which conjoined to their scrupulous care 

cleanlin Pere doe Pockining dlemech of tha a 

immunity con’ diseases, in spite of wich 

doubted fact the doctors are proverbially the wor. «| 

for insurance among their class. —& 

1044. Granted the same Ai erie Cond’ = =1: 
from which Point in d can the moat. 
Extensive View be Ob ? 

The most extensive view in England can be 0} uw. 
from the summit of Oross Fell, situated in the | arteh of 
Kirkland, at the eastern extremity of the cou . 7 
Cumberland. To the east, in the warly mornuy, the _ 
North Sea and the mouth of the Tees can be seun with 
the Cleveland Hills and Huntcliffe Fort; tothe ..:., 
the Cheviot in Northumberland; to th» south,— 
Ingleborough Great Whernside in Yorkshire - «i! 
to the west you have the Lake Hills, Wast Wat ae es 
ong 


from whence both seas can be seen. 


1046, Which is the Most Diffieult Seholasile Ex- 
amination Held in this Kingdom ? 

The examination which requires the greatest emount- 
of pure scholarship and io training to “"s"ru 
success in it is probably the competitive exami.ation 
for the Fellowship of eink ity College, Dublin. ‘Thie is 
one of the great prizes of the scholastic world, t 
obtain it a man must not only have passed threugu the 
College course and taken his degree, but he wust Tus 

repared to vanquish all comers in these four fi... of 
Encaisdes :—1, pure and applied mathematic: ; 4, exe 
perimental science; 3, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 1 tthe 
allied languages and dialects; 4, mental api :norul 
science, and logic. The peculiar difficulty cf this 
examination consists in the range of subjects ..: . 
includes and the fact that it is competitive.. The 
examinations last for twelve days of six hours eac’ ‘i 
in addition to the written work there is @ vive «ice in 
each of the subjects. There is only one Follows.\ip to be ~ 
competed for each year, and he who gains it gains “2 
alarger income than is carried by any other # siulastic 
fellowship in the world. It therefore goes without 
saying that the competition is very severe, 91.1 .. 
standard exceedingly big : 


1048. Do our Voices Sound the Same to Our... .s 
as They Do to Others ? oa 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, physician and philc |", 
yes in Tus AvrocraT oF THB BRgaKFAsT TaLLe :— 
“ People never hear their own voices—any mv-c than 
they see their own faces. There is not even a | — 
glass for the voice. Of course there is s mething 
audible to us when we speak; but that sor ‘hil’ 
is not our own voice as it is 
ances. I think, if an image spoke to us in our “onbe. wT” 
should not know them in the least.” This was mt 
in 1832, and later experience has proved the tr sh pf tho. 
inferences deducted from the early observations of 01 
now familiar friend. The phonograph gives uw. 4 
perfect reflection of the human voice, but nc ‘one can 
recognise his own voice so reflected, though anyc © «'sv 
can readily do so. This is a fair proof that our %o:ces du 
not sound the same to ourselves as to others. 


1050. How Far has a Man's Blood Travelle2 in iis 
Veins by the Time he is 70? ; 

The circulation of the blood proceeds withv., = - 
siderable rapidity. Did it flow at an equal rate in « 
straight line it would run, in the space of one ™'nu'c. 
through 149 feet. This speed, however, existe oily 11 
the larger vessels near the heart; the farther “he 
recedes from the heart the slower its motion t cs. 
At tho wrist, for instance, its rate is about 9/7 tyet pyr 
minute, but it has been calculated that a portion of 
blood can traverse the entire course of the cire.u.....1, 
taking an average length of vessels to be traversed, in 
half a minute. Of course the flow of blood is * ‘hu 
same at all ages or under all circumstances, br:t ‘ve may 
take 50 feet per minute as its average speed {om baby- 
hood to old age. This rate will fix the distance t «2d 
by 8 portion of blood in one day at slightly ov: r thirteen 
miles, in one year 4,745 miles, and in 70 years, *"owing 


own to all our ecyuain.- 


about catching anything, and we have the “faith” element, | for leap years, very nearly 332,400 miles. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

‘ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
cach question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas @ 
column. The same reader may send replies 
toany number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “‘ Replies,’ in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be le for replies published. 
Authori on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crqwn will be paid on 
publication for every question received 
which is considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


1071. Why does not a man weigh a pound more im- 
mediately aftor eating a pound weight of food ? 
1072. 1s there any definite connection between the 
colour of tho eyes and strength of vision ? 
1073. Why do Anglo-Saxons invariably make tho best 
colonists ? 
1074. 1'o wo see alike with both eyes? 
_ 1075. During which portion of the year is the popula- 
tion of this country most evenly distributed P 
1076. Which is the most difficult surgical operation 
that has ever been successfully performed ? 
1077. How long before it happened was the discovery 
of the New World foretold P 
ae ut “- a Linogee pire ask 8 rifle make a 
n round hole in a pane while i i i 
ronceattg Gana pan glaas, it splinters it 
1079. Would it be ible to abolish the credit system 
without dislocating the trade of the world P 


1080. What is the simplest method of k iqui 
cold in hot weather P i 


-|PECULIAR ACCIDE'TS 


wo. 2. 


PAINFUL RESOLT OF SHAKING HATS, - 


An Hotel Proprietor in the North of England wa: in-the ace 
of shaking hands with a friend across his counter, er lii4 
hand came in contact with the counter rather sberply, with 
the result that his little finger was fractured. H» was, hows 
ever, insured against accident in the Ocean Acc’ »* rnd 
Guarantee Corporation, and, therefore, doubtless tore the 
pain and inconvenience with greater equanim.ty ‘than he 


otherwise would. 
MORAL: 
INSURE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALI KINDS 


In THE 
Ocean, Accident, and Quarantee Corporavion, Ltd, 
MANSION HOUBE BUILDINGS, LONDON, F 
RICHARD J. PAULL, ‘wexstery._. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


; REPLIES. 
1038, Is it Boeaibis to Transmit Thought Mechani- 


This is one of the most obscure subjects which is 
occupying the attention of modern scientists. Innumer- 
able ete are on record which show that it is possible 
for a train of thought ing through one mind toevoxea 
similar train of thought in another. This is the basis 
upon which the power of hypnotio ons a reste, and 
ita existence is now quite indisputable. At the same 
time it cannot be said that any of the attempts which 
have been made to explain it on payee ical grounds 
have been very successful. The of these may be 
stated as follows :—What we may call the active and the 
passive brain are of more or less similar construction, 
and between them there is the continuous medium of 
the a ere. Every train of thought is accompanied 
bys ific determination of blood to that part of the 
brain which is e ed by it. This affects the arterial 
pulsations of the brain, and these in turn affect the air- 
waves between the two brains in question. Is it not, 
therefore, possible that these puleations may, by means 
of the air-waves which they set up, give rise to definite 
impressions on the sensitive surface of the recipient 
brain, so evoking trains of thought similar to those which 
gave risetothem? This is, at any rate, as plausible an 
explanation as that which accounts for the mental 
phenomena of sound by referring thein to the vibrations 
set up by air-waves in the membranes, bone-chains, and 
fluids of the internal ear. In othor words, “ thought- 
waves” are every bit as intelligible as “ sound-waves.’ 


1089. Is it Probable that there are Planets in the 
Solar System Yet to be Discovered ? 
Leaving out of*bonsideration the asteroids, whose 
number is considerably increased every year, the only 
places where there is any possibility of discovering new 
.-inets are (1) within the orbit of Mercury, and (2) 
hoyond the orbit of Neptune. In both these positions 
thaze is considerable probability of the discovery ofa new 
planet. The existence of Vulcan, the intra-Mercurial 
planet, can almost be said to have been demonstrated by 
mathematical analyses of the perturbations of Mercury. 
Vulcan has been looked for during its transit, and also 
during total eclipses, and is said to have been so observed ; 
but as these statements lack confirmation, such as might, 
upon several occasions, have been reasonably expected, 
existence of the “planet of romance” (as Professor 
Ball has called it) can 'y be said to be proved. Just 
as the perturbations of Uranus led to the giscovery of 
Neptune, so recent perturbations of Neptune have set 
astronomers calculating, and the results obtained point 
to the existence of an extra-Neptunian planet. This 
lanet also has been looked for with the telescope, but 
not yet been discovered. Its existence, however, is 
decidedly probable. 


1041, Is ita Fact that Machinery gets Tired ? 


and quality of metal depends. Constant use in one 
diresticn exhausts this force, and renders the molecules 
more or less inert, and then the tool or machine is tired, 
and nothing but rest will restore it. The most strikin 

examples of this are furnished by railway engines, o 
whose behaviour when “tired” drivers tell the most 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
‘ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two quineas @ 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked *‘ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
t only be for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given, Half-a-crqwn will be paid on 
pudlication for every question received 
which is considered worthy of insertion. 


i rfectly authentic stories. Chains, 
rig panel deere a3 rag de work, will get quite 
tired and soft, and unless and reannealed will 


break ina manner quite unaccountable to those who do 
not know the true constitution of metals. 


1040. Whieh is the Most Sensitive Nerve in the 
Human Body ? 


Of the sensory, or sense nerves, the optic nerve is the 
most readily excited. By it visual impressions are 
conveyed to the brain, and its stimulation causes con- 
traction of the pupils, so protecting the interior of the 
organ of sight from excess of light. The most sensitive 
tactile nerve, or nerve of touch, is also devoted to the 

rotection of the eye, This is the oculomotorius, whose 
highly sensitive fibres spread over the eye-ball and the 
eye-lid, governing the muscles thereof and, on the 
8 cape stimulation, whether by dust, wind, or even 
cold, causing their instantaneous contraction. This 
nerve also controls in a measure the flow of tears, and 
emer the optic nerve in directing the contraction of the 
pup 


1042, Which Weapon is Mentioned Earliest in 
Human History ? 

The ancwer depends to some extent on the meaning of 
the term history. If it be granted that the Old Testa- 
ment is the most ancient authentic record of human 
deeds, then the oldest weapon mentioned in histery is the 
club with which Cain killed Abel, and after that the 
knife which Abraham took to kill Isaac for a burnt 
offering. With regard to non-Biblical history, the spear, 
the sword, and the bow are practically equal in antiquity, 
as all these are to be found represented on the most 
ancient historical tablets in stone and baked clay which 
are to be found. If we turn to the unwritten history of 
races prior to all known civilisations we shall find the 
first manufactured weapon to consist of a blade of flint 
fixed in the jawbone of the cave bear. The flint was 
fixed in on the side opposite to the bend of the jaw. 
There is no written history so ancient as to reach the 
discovery of the bow, and prior to the bow must have 
been the javelin, as the arrow is simply s light spear 
artificially thrown toa greater distance than the hand 
could project it. The Druidical oral records also 
the use of bow, knife, and spear hack to indefinite 
antiquity. 

1048. What is the Physical Difference between a 
Mist and a Fog? 

A mist is pure aqueous vapour condensed into visible 
form by an extreme difference in temperature between 
the earth or water and the upper air. A very dense 
mist, in which the aqueous particles are smaller and much 
more elosely packed, is called a fog in many cases, 
especially at sea, but what we call a fog on land is a mist 
whose watery particles have formed themselves round 
little atoms of dust, carbon, and other light materials 
floating in the air. The more thero are of these atoms 
and the more carbon preponderates among them the 
blacker and denser the i will be. A mist can never be 
anything but a whitish-grey in colour. 


1045. Wny do Doctors so Seldom Catch their 
Patients’ Diseases ? . 

The catching of diseases is now taught to be always 
due to the transmission of minute germs, called microbes, 
from the patient to another person, oach infectious dis- 
ease having its own microb«. Now it is an observed 
fact that repeated very minuiv amounts of disease germs 
injected into an animal make it artificially resistant, 
beyond its fellows, to tho disease which that particular 
microbe causes, much as vaccination makes a person more 
resistant to small-pox, or as Pastour’s inoculation makes 
him more resistant to rabies. Whether this acquired 
resistance is due to changes induced in the “ scavonger- 
cells” as they are called, or to changes in the blood 
serum is a debatablo matter, which cannot be entored 
into here, but we can see how doctors by their compara- 
tively short visits to the patient, get the intermittently 
repeated small doses which, as it were, vaccinate them 
against infection. Add to this the fact that familiarity 
breeds contempt, so that very few doctors ever worry 
about catching anything, and we have the “faith” element ; 


QUESTIONS. 


1071. Why does not s man weigh a pound more im- 
mediately attor eating a pound weight of food P 

1072. la there any definite connection between the 
colour of the eyes and strength of vision P 

1073. Why do Anglo-Saxons invariably make tho best 
colonists ? 

1074. L'o wo see alike with both eyes? 

1075. During which portion of the year is the popula- 
tion of this country most evenly diatributed P 

1076. Which is the most difficult surgical operation 
that has ever been successfully performed? 

1077. How long before it happened was the discovery 
of the New World foretold P 
Pa Why oe a ah oe pe 8 rifle make a 

n round hole in a while i i i 

if thrown by hand P bron nk Bins eee 

1079. Would it be ible to abolish the credit system 
without dislocating the trade of the world P 


1080. What is the simplest method of keeping liqui 
cold in hot weathar P rl pic aes ca 


which conjoined to their generally scrupulous care as to 
ies A pai the soll ra danant of their genoral 
Srarntinlle Peck contagious diseases, in spite of which un- 
doubted fact the doctors are proverbially the worst lives 
for insurance among their class. 


1044. Granted the same Atmospheric Conditions, 
from which Point in d can the most 
Extensive View be Obtained ? 

The most extensive view in land can be obtained 
from the summit of Oross Fell, situated in the parish of 
Kirkland, at the eastern extremity of the county of 
Cumberland. To the east, in the warly morning, the 
North Sea and the mouth of the Tees can be seen with 
the Cleveland Hills and Huntcliffe Fort ; to the north, 
the Cheviot in Northumberland ; to the south, 
Ingleborough Great Whernside in Yorkshire ; while 
to the west you have the Lake Hills, Wast Water, and 
the Solway Firth. This is the only place in England 
from whence both seas can be seen. 


1046. Which is the Most Difficult Seholastic Ex- 
amination Held in this Kingdom ? 

The examination which requires the greatest amount 
of pure scholarship and scholastic training to ensuro 
success in it is probably the competitive examination 
for the Fellowship of "icinity College, Dublin. This is 
one of the great prizes of the scholastic world, and to 
obtain it a man must not only have passed through tho 
College course and taken his degree, but he must be 

repared to vanquish all comers in these four fields of 
booeledge :—1, pure and applied mathematics ; 2, ex- 
perimental science; 3, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and the 
allied languages and dialects; 4, mental and moral 
science, and logic. The peculiar difficulty of this 
examination consists in the range of subjects that it 
includes and the fact that it is competitive. Tho 
examinations last for twelve days of six hours each, and 
in addition to the written work there is a vivd voce in 
each of the subjects. There is only one Followship to bo 
competed for each year, and he who gains it gains with it 
alarger income than is carried by any other scholastic 
fellowship in the world. It therefore goes without 
saying that the competition is very severe, and the 
standard exceedingly Figh. 


1048. Do our Voices Sound the Same to Ourselves 
as They Do to Others ? 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, physician and philosopher, 
mane in Tae Avroceat oy THE Breaxgrast Tasle :— 
“People never hear their own voices—any more than 
they see their own faces. There is not even a locking- 
glass for the voice. Of course there is something 
audible to us when we speak; but that something 
is not our own voice as it is known to all our acquaint- 
ances. I think, if an image spoke to us in our toncs, wo 
should not know them in the least.” This was written 
in 1832, and later experience has proved the truth of tho 
inferences deducted from the early observations of our 
now familiar friend. The phonograph gives back a 
perfect reflection of the human voice, but no one can 
recognise his own voice so reflected, though anyone else 
can oe do so. This is & fair proof that our voices do 
not sound the same to ourselves as to others. 


1050. How Far has a Man's Blood Travelled in his 
Veins by the Time he is 70? 

The circulation of the blood proceeds with very con- 
siderable rapidity. Did it flow at an equal rate in a 
straight line it would run, in the space of one minute, 
through 149 feet. This speed, however, exists only in 
the larger vessels near the heart; the farther the blood 
recedes from the heart the slower its motion becomes. 
At tho wrist, for instance, its rate i-about 30 feet por 
minute, but it has been calculated that a portion of 
blood can traverse the entire course of the circulation, 
taking an average length of vessels to be travera sd, in 
half a minute. Of course the flow of blood is not thu 
same at all ages or under all circumstances, but we may 
take 50 feet per minute as its average speed from baby- 
hood to old age. This rate will fix the distance travelled 
by a portion of blood in one day at slightly over thirteen 
miles, in one year 4,745 miles, and in 70 years, allowing 
for leap years, very nearly 382,400 miles. 


PECULIAR ACCIDENTS 


To. 2. 


PAINFUL RESULT OF SHAKING HANDS. 


AN Hotel Proprietor in the North of England was in the act 
of shaking hands with a friend across his counter, when his 
hand came in contact with the counter rather sharply, with 
the result that his little finger was fractured. He was, how- 
ever, insured against aocldent in the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, and, therefore, doubtless bore the 


pain and inconvenience with greater equanimity than h 
otherwise would. = 2 ‘ 


INSURE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
IN THE 


Ocean, Accident, and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
RICHARD J, PAULL, Secretary. 


ORAL: 


—We don’t think {¢ is too much to ask you to BUY a copy— ‘ 


Wax mpure 
Avevusr 20, 1892. 


Be Fae nae 
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OF HER. 


Waar! you would have me know, 
When doubt’s so sweet ? 
Would break the magic of hor soft replies, 
And lift the glamour from iny happy eyes, 
And prove the cheat ? 
Prove that the laughter low, 
And veiled glance, 
Have oft been studied with minutest cure, 
Till every bird-like note that thrills the air 
Her charms enhance? 
I fancied long ago 
Skies always blue ; 
And now I know them often dark and drear, 
My knowledge is not any gladder, dear— 
Although more true. 
So let my trust still grow, 
Nor spoil my dream ; 
I glory in the face I find so fair—, 
I glory in the curling nut-brown hair 
Of sunny gleam. 
Know? I shall never know, 
Let come what will ; 
For if my faith in her be forced to die, 
I'll swear allegiance to her memory, 
And love her still! 


ee 
RESPONSIBLE MEN. 


Tere was a time when the engine-driver worked by 
contract, and found his own coal and oil. The drivor of 
the Flying Scotchman would smile at the suggestion 
now, although not the least of his objects are to keep 
time and save the coal and oil—prosaic duties for the 


man in command of the east coast flyer. 


And he is the responsible man, notwithstanding all the 


theories and respectability about the importance of the 


sage How often does the guard of the mail touch the 
rake in these quiet days? Hardly ever. How often is he 


“ sorting” when anything goes wrong ? Generally always. 
As a matter of fact, the modern system of long runs and 
few stations throws all the responsibility on the driver. 
He must travel by sight and sound. ery bridge and 
tunnel and bank and cutting has its peculiar note, and 
what the bells are to the si 
to him. Above the pistons rhythmical beat, and amid 


the roar of the wind, and the hiss of the rain, he must 


hear the whiff or rattle or clangour or boom that tells 
him where he is, and the speed at which he runs. 

The rails may be damp, the coal may be poor, the wind 
may be high, but he must keep time. And his eyes must 
be all round him—on his indicators and gauges, on the 
road, on the signals ahead. It is no light responsibility 
to be in charge of a body of two hundred tons moving at 
the rate of ninety feet per second. And yet it all comes 
in the day’s work. But what that work is, and the over- 
work, it is not so easy to say. 


—————E 
TWO TRUE SNAKE STORIES. 


SnaKEs are curious creatures, and they have a dis- 
tinctly original way of doing a good many things. 

However, here are two stories which illustrate the 
fact that in one respect at least they occasionally bear a 
similitude to man. In them are recounted two instances, 
taken from among many that are known, of the greedy 
yet foolish appetite which sometimes will encourage 
snakes to “ dine not wisely, but too well!” 

Some few weeks ago a correspondent in Lower Cali- 
fornia started out on an early morning ride. Suddenly 
his horse was startled by a snake of very fair dimensions 
gliding noiselessly across its path. He wisely reined in his 
steed to allow the creeper to pass on its way unmolested. 

While watching the movements of the reptile with no 
small amount of interest, he perceived, approaching from 
an opposite direction, another snake of much larger 
proportions evidently on the war-path and in search of a 
tasty breakfast. This belonged to a dangerous species 
which happily is not often encountered, and is known as 
the red snake. Another instant and the two reptiles 
had spotted one another. Instantly both heads were 
raised, and each emitted a low and prolonged hiss. 

Then, with s sudden dart, the red snake, whose blood 
tingles with the instinct of a cannibal, went for his 
smaller opponent. 

Thetworeptilescharged one anotheras if they had been 
two medieval knights. Instead of favouring the weaker 
side, fortune seemed, as often is the case, to smile on the 
stronger. The smaller snake made a bad shot, for its 
head ran full into the expectant jaws of its adversary, 
which greedily sucked it in. 

The impetus, combined with the powerful suction, 
carried the smaller snake some way down the throat of the 
red snake before it could fully realise the terrors of the 
position. 

According to the account to hand, for the veracity of 
which we are happily in a position to vouch, the smaller 
snake was a regular sportsman! “Never say die!” 
thought he. So in spite of the awkward turn things had 
taken he set to bucking—as well as he could without legs. 
The toad that hopped round the interior of a wretched 
boy who swallowed it alive was amp nothing to this, 
and soon the red snake began to feel decidedly queer. 

Admiring the pluck of the for-the-most-part-swallowed 
snake, the onlooker sprang from his horse, and both 


alman these sounds must be 


mouths np | so fully 


etren 


round and round with such success that the + 


had not gone down well, and far too exhausted to avenge 
itself for the loss of its pre 


nature of such beasts, hastily dro 
thank you. 


monster’s death. 


he must have seized the serepiine ooking 
sucked it down. The whole t 


anything to check his rapid downward career. 


which had been flattened down as it was goin 
immediately and instinctively assumed an erect 


torture, 


see. Behold the body of a snake enormous. 


no tell lies. Come and see.” 


ii 


BEDROOMS OF THE ORIENT. 


of hair mattresses and spring beds. 
Mongolian beauties don’t know what a feather bed 
means, and there is in most museums a Japanese pers 
consisting of a piece of wood about the size of a loaf of 
bread with a piece of soft paper tied on tie top of it, 
and so made dist it will just fit into Yum Yum’s neck 
and prop her head off the floor. 

Tho Japanese girl never needs to shake up her pillow, 
and it is her neck rather than her head that lies upon it. 
The same kind of pillows are used in China and Siam, 
and as to the average woman of Hindostan, she does not 
know what a pillow means. You could buy her whole 
wardrobe for four shillings, and she sleeps on the floor, 
while her husband cuddles himself up in spoon-fashion 
on the bed. 

The Korean pillow is about eight inches square and a 
foot long. I have seen some that were two feet long. 
They are as hard as though they were flat irons wrapped 
in cloth, and there is nothing comfortable about them. 
The Egyptians use large pillows, and the beauties of the 
harems sleep on big divans, which are often covered with 
Turkish rugs. 

The richest woman in China, whose husband diced 
worth ten millions, has a bed fully six feot square. It 
is made of teak wood, and it is covered with ropes 
instead of a mattress. The old lady lies on & canvas 
stretched tightly over this, and she does not know what 
springs are. 

Tho Japanese sleep on the floor. They have thick 

uilts, which they spread on the floor at night, and which 
ie pack away in cupboards in the daytime, and these 
constitute the bed. Tho Burmese also sleep on the 
floor, but they usually spread down mats instead of 
quilts, and the pillows are of bamboo. The same dis- 
comfort of sleeping arrangements prevails all over the 
East, and there is not a washstand in any Asiatic bed- 
room. 


HOW TO OBTAIN “PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” 
FREE FOR THIRTY WEEKS. 


We are setting aside weekly 80 half-crowns (£10 sterling), 
and shall forward one of these to the first reader who points 
out a spelling mistake in Pearson's Weekly, and to every 
twentieth afterwards until the eighty half-crowns have been 
disposed of. This plan is adopted in order that readers resi- 
dent in all parts of the country may have an equal chance of 
obtaining one of the prizes. 

Any spelling mistake in any part of the paper—reading 
matter or advertisements—will count. Attempts to gain 
these prizes should be sent with the envelopes marked 
SPELLING. No reader may send more than one attempt. 
Dropped letters will not count. 

Many readers have asked whether they 
cases instead of half-crowns if they win. 
more, but we shall be glad to do it for those who like. Com- 


may have pendil- 


below their attempt. 


u engaged, folt no hesitation in 
taking hold of the diminutive portion of the tail of the 
little champion that was still in view. Exerting all his 
he raised this two-in-one and swung them 
snake 
was flung off into the bushes, looking as if its breakfast 


Our correspondent, 2 knowing the treacherous 
pues the rescued 
animal, which quickly disappeared without waiting to say 


The other instance of the disastrous effect of greed on 
an otherwise conscientidus snake, occurred in one of the 
many islands of Bombay. A native discovered one day, 
to his surprise, a monstrous species of snake lying dead 
across his road. Having satisfied himself that the brute 
was really inanimate, he drew near to pessess himself of 
its skin. On so doing he learnt the real cause of the 


Presumably a porcupine sleeping by the roadside took 
the fancy of the serpent. Approaching it surreptitiously 
ead and 
ing had been done 8o 
expeditiously that the porcupine had no time to do 


e snake, however, had reckoned without the quills. 
When the porcupine at last came to an anchor, the quills, 
in, 
tion. 
In doing this they passed through the skin of the snake 
who, attacked from this unexpected quarter, was unable 
to protect itself, and must have died a7death of extreme 


The native, who was a shopkecper, carried his prize 
home with the help of a lad who accompanied him, and 
drew excited crowds to his door by displaying an 
enormous pieced on which was written :—“ Come and 

He is dead, 
and through his body in many places there appeareth a 
great probasin of the quills of a real live porcupine. I 


Tue bedrooms of the Orient are fa? different from 
those of Christendom. Fully half the women of the 
world sleep upon the floor or the ground, and even the 
richest of the ladies of Asia have never known the luxury 
Most of these 


This will cost us 


petitors who want pencil-cases should write PBNCIL-CAsE 


WHY INDIANS TAKE SCALPS. 


Wuen Indians began to scalp I do not know; but it 
is likely they have pursued this barbarous practice in 
America ever since it was discovered by Mr. Ghristopher 
Columbus in 1492, if not loag before that time. The 
commonly received opinion among white men is that the 
Indians scalp their enemies to prevent them from making 
a respectable appearance in the Happy Hunting-Grounds. 

“ How,” says one writer, “ would a bald-hoaded Indian 
look in the spirit land?” 

It is true that among all the Indians I have ever met 
I never ro saw one with a bald head, but it isan error to 
believe Indians scalp people to keep them from going to 
heaven, or the Happy Hunting-Grounds, as they call tek 
heaven. The custom of taking scalps grew out of the 
many large stories Indians told after their return froin 
their war expeditions. 

“T killed three of the enemy with my own hand,” said 
Bauscar to King Philip. 

“ But where are their heads?” sagely asked the king. 
“Methinks thou art claiming too elt valour for thy 
part in the battle.” 

So after that when King Philip’s men slew an enemy they 
cut off his head Loe fa it to the king that they might 
prove to him their vafour in battle. There wasno doubting 
the warrior’s statement if he showed the heads to prove 
his words. Fora long time the whole head was cut off, 
but this being inconvenient to carry, the practice of 
taking only the skin of the head began. At first, the 
head was cut off and taken to the nearest camp, where it 
was carefully skinned, apg tea ears and rings on it. 
In time, only the crown of the head or the scalp-lock 
was taken off. 

Indians used to sew the scalps they had taken on the 
front of their lodges, and many of them placed these 
bloody trophies on poles in front of their wigwams. I 
was told of as Mandan once who had an entire suit made 
of scalps he had taken, and when he died they buried 
him in this strange winding-sheet. They said he could 
wear it in the Happy Banting Geanas, A warrior 
wearing scalps was & brave man, a chief, and every 
honour was paid to him by his people. The greater in 
number his scalps the more was tho respect in which he 
wes held by the remainder of the tribe. 

Among the Sioux, a woman when she felt bad or had 
“3 bad heart” as they called it, often went with a war 

arty, and if théy were successful, they brought her the 
road of one of their enemies, which she carefully skinned 
and then mashed the skull with a war-club; this alwa 
removed her bed heart and made her feel quite ch 
and happy. 

Did f ever see a man who had been scalped and who 
recovered? Yes, once. His name was Thomas Cahone, 
and he was a conductor on the Union Pacific Railway. 
One day in April, 1868, as Cahone was running his train 
near Sidney, Nebraska, while crossing a small stream, he 
had to halt for some time, and he and a man named 
Willis Edmonston got out to fish. They were unarmed, 
but did not think of danger, although Indians had been 
coming and going through the country. 

They had not been fishing Jong when suddenly a party 
of mounted Sioux Indians rushed down upon them, 
although they were in full sight of the town of Sidney. 
The Indians first attempted to run off a band of horses 
near by, but in this they failed. They then turned upon 
the poor fishermen, and, riding up to them, began to fire 
arrows into their bodies. Edmonston received four 
arrows, and then died. 

Cahone had several arrows shot into him, the Indians 
riding up close alongside and firing at short range. One 
arrow pierced Cahono’s lungs, and he fell, bleeding pro- 
fusely. An Indian advanced, <lismounted, and took 
Cahone's scalp proper from the top of his head. Another 
Indian rode up, and cut a strip about four inches wide 
and seven inches long from the side of Cahone’s head. 
All this time the man was either unconscious or lay still. 
The Indians, Shinking him dead, did not mutilate his 
body beyond scalping him. 

‘There was at that time a small detachment of United 
States troops stationed at Sidney under the command of 
Lieutenant Bubb, United States Army. Seeing the 
attack from the village, Lieutenant Bubb and his men, 
reinforced by the citizens, rushed out to the assistance 
of the men. They found Cahone still living, took him in, 
and sent him to Omaha, where the arrows were extracted 
and his wounds dressed. It was not believed he could 
recover, but he did, and regained excellent health. I 
otten saw him afterwards on the Union Pacific Railway, 
and one day he showed me his head. It was not a 

leasant sight, but he said it did not hurt him in the 
east. He worea te seldom took off his hat, which 
entirely covered up his wounds. He was a handsomo 
oung fellow, and was only twenty-five years old, when 
as was scalped. 

Many years ago, when I was at Fort Buford, the 
Indians at Fort Berthold, just above Buford, had an old 
Indian who had been. scalped by the Sioux. His head 
was entirely skinned down to the ears. He was kept in 
a lodge by himself and seldom came out, nor did the 
Indians like to have anyone go and seo him. They con- 
sidered it a great disgrace that one of thoir tribe should 
have been scalped. I have been told that the Crows, at 
one time, had several houses which they called “the 
scalped men’s houses,” and in them lived Indians of 
a Crow tribe who had been scalped in wars with the 

ioux, 


The “Unlicensed London” Article in No. 2 of “SCCIETY NEWS” deals with Gambling Dens— 
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Ma. W. 8. Gizerr possesses @ parrot which is 
said to be the finest talking birdin Great Britain. It can 
whistle a hornpipe, sing & patter-song, and chatter nine- 
teen to the dozen to everyone who comes in and out of 
its master’s mansion. 


Tus Hon. F. D. Smith is not only the head of 
the great book-stald business, but he is an excellent oar, 
and takes an active and practical interest in athletics. 
He is not married, mj when in town lives with his 
mother in Grosvenor Place. He is a fair i ree but 
does not often oss on his legs in the House of Oommons, 
having probably learnt early in the day that discretion 
is the better part of valour where young members are con- 
cerned. Although a Conservative, he is credited with rather 
Liberal opinions. He is very popular with the men in his 
employ, and spends 8 number of hours every day 
working, a8 his father did before him, at the business. 


Miss Cornetia SoRABJI, the Indian girl student 
who recently passed with honours the most difficult law 
examinations of Oxford, is a well-known figure in the old 
University town. Sheis in residence at Somerville Hall, 
the Woman's College, and always wears, indoors or out, 
the graceful clinging ents which compose the native 
costume of an Indian lady of high degree. Miss Sorabji 
takes a keen interest in the position of her fellow women 
in the East, and hopes to return to India shortly in order 
to practise law on their behalf. She belongs to a power- - 
ful Hindoo family, and hopes to effect real changes in 
the existing state of things, especially in those laws 
affecting Indian widows. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
BTRANGE. 


‘Onder this acca digi grt accttt aia riche age and 
ourious inventions discoveries. Should any readers 
have something excepti of the kind which they would 
like to communicate to the world at large, we shali be very 
glad if they will make this the medium for doing 80. 


has just been put on the market by 
ANew Messrs. 8tapley and Smith, of London 
Cradle-Cot Wall, E.0. The advantages claimed are 
low price and adaptability to all kinds 
of travelling. It can be either swung from ite eee 
as 8 cot or detached and used as an ordinary je on 
the floor. On its supports it can be made to swing 
with a perfectly motion, or be held stationary, as 
may be i aati ta test advantage, however, 
consists in the fact that for travelling p it_col- 
lapses and packs up into a thickness of only three 
inches. The bottom is so constructed as to form what 
is practically a spring mattress. 
Mg. H. Favrom Pamirs, of Stoke, Guild- 
An Electric ford, has devised a most ingenious article 
Night-light. which he calls the Dry Battery Electric 
Night-light. It consists of a small box, 
to one side of which is attached a little incandescent 
lamp. From another side of the box hangs a long cord 
with a push button at the end. As long as the button is 
— the incandescent lamp gives light. ™& can also 
supplied with a switch instead of a push button, if 
required. The idea is that the box can be placed any- 
where about the room where the light will be most useful, 
and the cord laid along the floor to the bed. Any time 
during the suing that one wants the light it ean be had 
instantaneously. The light lasts thirty minutes at a time, 
and requires an equal period of rest to recoup ite sion 
The cells require no re-charging, and the cost of the light 
is practically nil. As the battery is a dry one, there is no 
fear of articles being spoiled by the chemicals in it being 
upset. 


in the world has just been sawn out of 

The Biggest the parent trunk in an Ohio forest. It 

Oak Bloek is 30 inches square and 50 feet long. Ite 

superfices measure 3,750 square feet, 

and its weight is 22,500 pounds. The tree out of which 

it was cut measured over three and a half feet in 
diameter fifty feet from the ground. 


has lately been made the subject of an 
Quitea English patent. The front and back 
New Shoe parte of it are connected by plates, and 
an insole attachment to the Fong jiece 
curves over the joint. Two tongues of leather fold up- 
wards from the sole, covering the foot, and are sec! 
in their places by a lace. 6 inventor claims that this 
form of shoe is both healthier and more comfortable 
than the ordinary boot. 
are the latest novelties among the gilded 
Photographic youth of America. With each holder 
Cigar- is supplied a packet of plain white 
holders photographic papers, about the size of a 
ostage-stamp. One of these is placed 
in the interior af the holder, and as the ammonia vapour 
arising from - cae tobacco passes over them the If any reader of Pranson’s Weexxy wishes to communi- 
photograph is developed. ¢ 5 : 
has just been discovered about fourteen cate with an t regardino an idea for a patent, let him 


f : : : ite to the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope 
A New miles from Pittsburg. It is twenty miles se . 
Sau Geld) lode ead ie lilieval ta’taye w breadih Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 


of about four miles. On the three most be tion with patente, who will put himse(f on 


promise wells the pressure is so high that it has been iain is 7 
‘ound impossible to take their gauges. The field will to ——___ 


give a stronger pressure than ever at Pittsburg, and is ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 


estimated to be good for the next ten years. 
OF MEN. 


appropriately named The Flash, has been 
An Electric constructed by Messrs. Woodhouse and 

Mr. Water Besant was once offered a knight- 

hood, but refused it. 


Canoe Rawson, the well-known electricians. 
Mr. Ggorce ALEXANDER, the actor-manager, is 


The craft is eighteen feet long and three 
feet nine inches in the beam. Her draught is about 
a Scotsman, and was educated at the High School of 
Stirling. His father wished him to become a doctor, but 


twelve inches with four passengers on board. She is 
constructed throughout ef mahogany, and her propeller 
he had an irrepressible bent for the stage, and finally 
made his début at Nottingham. 


is actuated by a half-horse power motor, energised b 
Epstein accumulators. This drives The Flash theauigh 

A youne Welsh lady, Miss Liewella Davis, of 

Brecon, is one of those instances of women who combine 


the water at between six and seven miles an hour in 
calm weather. 
a high degree of general culture with the development 
of a special gift. Not only did she win two scholarships 
for music, but in the same year she matriculated in the 
London University and took the intermediate examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Music. 


Princess CHariorrs, the widow of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, has long been 
hopelessly off her head. The present King of the 
Relyians is very fond of her still, and in a kindly 
brotherly way often pees to see her at the Castle of 
Bouchout, where she has lived during the last twenty 
years m solitude and seclusion, with a few faithful 
attendants. On the day of the Féte-Dieu the Castle 
grounds are open to the public, and s procession of 

riests and people marches through the park. Princess 
Pharlotte, who otherwise is never seen by the public, 
always stands at one of the windows when the procession 
ses the Castle. She is not much altered, but her 
pair has turned quite white. 


Tue favourite wife of the Sultan. was once a 
oor girl, living in the coal mines of France. She was a 
Femail girl, as she is now a beautiful woman, and some 
charitable person found her occupation in a famous 
dressmaking establishment in Paris, where her superior 
intelligence soon made her madame’s most valuable 
assistant, and she was sent to Constantinople w th 
dresses ordered by the Sultan’s mother. ; 

Nothing more was heard of her for many years, unt la 
little inheritance was left her by a relative, and notices 
were published asking for her whereabouts. 

In answer to these notices a wonderful equipage, es- 
corted by mounted eunuchs, stopped at the door of the 
Embassy, and the Sultan’s wife stepped down to declare 
herself the once Flora Collin and renounce the legacy in 
favour of her kindred, who were still poor. It was the 
old story of love at first sight between the Sultan and 
the beautiful modiste. 


Sm Grorce Rem, the President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, is a native of Aberdeen, and looks a 
thorough Scotsman. He began life as a lithographer, 
and taught himself to draw. His first regular painting 
lessons were taken, after his long day’s work was done, 
from a wandering artist—one James Niddrie, to whom 
he paid the sum of one shilling for two hours’ tuition. 
After he completed his seven years’ apprenticeship as a 
lithographer, the lad went to Edinburgh, joined the 
students’ classes at the Academy there, and set to paint- 
ing in his overtime with a will. He gained a sc olar- 
ship and went off to Holland, where he studied for some 
time at Utrecht under Mollinger. He also went to 
Paria, and was a pupil of Yvon. Sir George is now the 
leading portrait painter in Scotland; he is extremely 
popular in the land o’ cakes, and all Aberdonians are 
very proud of him. He illustrated Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Royat Epmsvres, and is said to know more about 
Scotch antiquities than any man living. 


READ THIS IF YOU PLAY CRICKET. 


We are setting aside eleven sovercigns a week to be divided the 
eleven members of thecricket team which secures the most decisive 
victory in a one day match. The competition will be confined to bond 
fide club watches. 

Results must reach us at latest on the Tuesday of the week following 
that in which the matche were played, with envelopes marked MaTtcH. 
The full scores of each team must be sent in, and must be duly certified 
by the captain and fallen of one of the teams, 

The decision will rest with the editor of this paper, and a sovereign 
will be sent to each member of the team which is considered to have 
secured the most decisive victory. The resses of the members of 
each winning team should be sent in order that a cheque may be 
forwarded to each of them direct, 

RESULTS FOR THE OOMPETITION FOR WEEK ENDING AvausT 13TH 
MUST REACH US AT LATEST ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 16TH. 

In addition to the above we make the offer of one of Bartlett's 
famous Repercussive Bate to the cricketer who during the week shall 

lorm the most noteworthy feat either in batting, bowling, or fielding. 

pplications are covered by the same regulations with regard to the 

time of sending and authentication as in the case of the cash prizes. 

The bat will bear a silver shield, on which the name of the owner and 

the performance for which it was presented is engraved. Envelopes 
OKETER 


A short time ago the owner of an 

Electric American race-horse was ruled off the 

Spurs. race-track for a reason that is probably 

unique in the history of sporting sharp 

practice. One of his jockeys was discovered with an 

electric battery concealed sbout his person, and from 

te battery wires re led gown to his spurs. When 
ose electric stimulators were dug into the horse’s sides : 

sect aghast try wEecahy ak Oe | ing Pema, Di, Then etal 

poun ai strengt ei 2 E y 1 get away from the | promier of New South Wales. Hoisa native of Australia, 

benigtt Hoe Tia aw pan Saag hort Ne, be | and has been Premier once before. He was nicknamed 

Buinea (ae beinginthe sen ofa“e ve Y Con” | by the colonial Free-Traders “ the one-year-old apostle of 

; oncealed weapon.” | protection,” because he used to bel to their part 
This method of record-breaking would seem to be a : oe ee cee 


F te but went over somo years ago publicly to the Pro- 
‘hes Bae ae bien even for the go-ahead tastes of tectionists. One of Mr. Dibbs’s weaknesses is, it seems, 


iy the object of new procusa-whicl ling a hasty mec oe On one occasion he went to gaol rather 
To Preserve just been introduced into this country than pay the cost of an action in which he was defeated, 


: Sodetge but which he thought ought to have gone in his favour. 
Wood om America. The object is to do away | The alternative to complying with the oeder-of the Usdrs 
with creosoting or charring, and the 


coopers : : i to pay his opponent £7,000 was a year’s imprisonment ; 

process consists in pice the timber in a retort, and | he preferred the latter, and spent ae time as a first-class 

subjecting it for from eight to twenty hours, according | misdemeanant, learning wood-carving, and receiving his 

to ve quality of the wood, to high-pressure air hea’ various friends who crowded to see him. He had, awe 

ee piers ae fae pee cael Ta Hie sams preserve ever, after all to pay the £7,000, as the others had ap- 
arrip: ompany= : : : : 

ing that process. It also increases the resistance at ‘ha pone to's higher Court in the meantime; andwon tele 


wood to breaking strains by 21 per cent., and to crush- 
ing strains by 28 per cent. Sleepers thus treated are 
now in-use on some of the American railways, and have 
been down for nearly ten years without showing any 
signs of decay. The process, unlike the older methods 
of wood preserving, can be used with equal advantage 
on wood intended for decorative purposes. 


Waar may be described as practically a 
A Photo new field: in photography ‘ pears "so 
Rubber have been opened up by the Photo 
Stamp. Rubber Stamp Company of Corporation 
Street, Birmingham, who have just 
brought out a rubber stamp so prepared by a patent 
process that on being inked in the ordinary way it will 
give an excellent reproduction of a photograph. It is 
obvious that such a devicecan be advantageously applied 
to many purposes, commorcial as well as social. For 
instance, for endorsing letters of recommendation, 
credentials, and travellers’ advice-cards. Also in apply- 
ing for situations it will be found much more convenient 
to stamp the photo in the body of the letter than to 
send loose photographs, which are usually lost or not 
returned. ny photograph, drawing, or signature can be 
reproduced on these stamps in fac-simile for from 7s. 6d. 
to 12s. Gd. for the completo apparatus. This consists of 
stamp, ink-roller, and tube of ink fitting into a tin box 
about three inches by one and a-half. 


Baxzon Tavcunitz, the German publisher, who 
has brought out a complete edition of all the best 
British novels and books of the day at a cheap rate for 
the benefit of the Britun travelling abroad, is a curious 
character. He is a member of an old family of book- 
sellers and printers, and the son of a certain Karl 
Tauchnitz who, half-a-century ago, made himself famous 
for his cheap editions of the classics. 

Baron Tauchnitz began his continental edition of 
British authors in 1841. At that time there was no 
international ROprnBut but he decided to obtain per- 
mission to republish the authors, and paid them fairly 
when he was allowed to include them in his series. The 
collection consists of some thousand volumes, and is 
continually increasing. 

Owing to its cheapness and the copyright laws, the 
Custom House officials are not allowed ¢ to pass any of 
this edition into England, and the traveller abroad who 
begins reading a Tauchnitz in the train at Paris must 
have finished his volume and thrown it overboard by the 
time he reaches Dover, or the Custom House oficial will 
promptly confiscate it. 

Tauchnitz was raised to the rank of Baron by 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the brother of the late 
Prince Consort, in order to mark his appreciation of the 
publisher's service for having familiarised in Germany 
the literature of his sitects lees great Empire. 


should be marked Ort 


The instalment of ‘‘The Buried Millions” in No. 2 of ‘SOCIETY NEWS” is even more thrilling than that in No. 1 was. 


Wax movie 
Aveuser 20, 1892. 


WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No. L, 


MR. GRANT ALLEN, 
Noveist aNpD ScIEnNTIsr. 

Mr. Grant Auten has achieved fame in two distinct 
capacities. After having been for many years one of 
the most popular of scientific authors, earning for him- 
self the title of “The Darwinian Saint Paul,” from his 
particularly clear, vivid, and cultivated exposition of 
the Darwinian theory, he has taker his place during the 
last ten years among the dozen writers of fiction who 
are most read and appreciated by the English-speaking 
world both at home and in America. 

Mr. Grant Allen can boast of having French, English, 
Scotch, and Irish blood in his veins. e was born some 
forty-four years ago in Kingston, Canada, and was the 
second son of the Rev. J. A. Allen, his mother being a 
member of an old Jacobite family—the Grants, of Blair- 
findie, who in consequence of an intermarriage with the 
heiress of the De Longueuils became entitled to a French- 
Canadian barony. 

On his mother's side Mr. Grant Allen is also descended 
from the old English family of the Coffins, a name of fre- 
quent occurrence in the naval and military annals of 
England. So that while looking like an Englishman, he 
speaks French like a Frenchman. - 

He was still quite a boy when a love of botany and 
scientific pursuits declared itself in the future Darwinian. 
His early youth was passed upon one of the Thousand 
Islands of the St‘ Lawrence, and the beautiful Canadian 
country was his earliest memory. He spent his time 
rambling through the fields and ditches in search of wild 
flowers, and his father enco ed him in these pursuits. 
Then when he came to England and became a scholar in 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, he joined the local 
Natural History Club, and laid the foundation of that 
wide knowledge of nature which stood him in good stead 
when writing the delightful papers afterwards gathered 
together and published under the title of Coury Crour’s 
CALENDAR. 

At the age of nineteen he ‘went’to Merton College, 
Oxford, and whilst there was one of the founders of the 
Oxford Home Rule Union. His university career was 
in every respect a distinguished one. He became Senior 
Classical Postmaster of his year, a much coveted honour, 
and took a first class in Moderations and a second in 
Greats. After taking his Bachelor's degree he went to 
Brighton College as Classical Lecturer, and a year later 
was offered the post of Principal of the then newly-estab- 
lished Government College at Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

Long after this his three years’ stay in the West Indies 
resulted in a powerful and striking study of negro life 
and dialect—In Att SHapes, one of Mr. Allen's most 
popular novels; in THz Devir’s Die he hasalso attempted 
with success to describe that awful prejudice against 
colour, the depth and strength of which only those who 
have been in the West Indies can really appreciate. 

It was not until his return to Great Britain in 1876 
that Mr. Grant Allen definitely made up his mind to 
adopt literature as a profession. His first book, a volume 
entitled PaysiorocicaL AistHeErics, brought him no 
monoy but won him a considerable place among a circle 
of scientific men. Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer 
were so struck by Mr. Grant Allen’s contribution to 
scientific literature that they started a subscription and 
presentod their friend with a fine microscope as a token 
of their affection and esteem. 

But he soon found that he could starve on science 
pure and simple. 

Some idea of the pluck and courage of the now famous 
author may be gained from the statement that he wrote 
over a hundred articles on natural history subjects 
before he got one accepted by the editor of the CorNHILL, 
then Mr. Leslie Stephen, Thackeray's son-in-law. After 
this first success things took a turn, and he became a 
regular contributor both to that and kindred publications. 

‘Mr. Grant Allen may fairly claim to know something 
of modern journalism, as for some years he wrote leaders 
in the Dairy News, and constantly contributed short 
articles to the GLoBE and St. Jamzs’s Gazetre. He later 
wrote the first signed article which ever appeared in the 
Patt Maui Gazette, then edited by Mr. John Morley. 

In 1883 he made his first plunge into fiction and pro- 
duced a volume of short stories which made so favourable 
an impression on both Mr. James Payn and Mr. Chatto, 
the publisher, that they advised him to try novel-writing. 
In compliance with this advice he wrote Putuist1a, his own 
favourite among all his works, and the novel in which he 
has most embodied his own ideals of life and conduct. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant Allen live at Dorking. Their 
pretty house, appropriately named “The Nook” is 
within half a mile of the beautiful “ Nower” and the 
woodland ridge known as the Glory Woods. To a man 
who regards a long walk as a daily necessity southern 
Surrey offers special attractions. Probably nowhere else 
in England are there such a number of varied and 
charming spots within walking distance as may be easily 
reached from Dorking. Next year will see Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant Allen established in another part of Surrey ; 
they are building themselves a cottage at Hindhead, 
and their drawing-room windows will look right down 
into the Punch Bowl. 

Each room of “The Nook” has a charm all its own. 
Owing te Mr. Grant Allen’s ill-health his winters are 


necessarily spent in searching for warmth and sunshine 
in distant lands, and many are the souvenirs brought 
from Algiers, Italy, and the South of France which 
brighten up his northern home. 

Darrin g the long summer days it is in the gardon, 
bright with flowers, that Mr. and Mrs. Grant Allen spend 
the afternoons, and it was there that our talk took place. 

“Ts it as a scientist or as a novelist that you prilee to 
be known, Mr. Allen ?” 

“If I was in a position to follow my own inclination, 
I should work at science writing; I am scientific by 
nature, and a novelist by trade. Jost now, in addition 
to my other work, I am doing a translation of the Artis 
of Catullus, with anthropological notes. 

“And now, Mr. Grant Allen, what do you think of 
literature as a profession for young men ?'” 

“TI think it the very worst,” he replied smiling, ‘and, 
compared with other professions, I dhonld say distinctly 
the one of all others to keep clear of. A great painter, 
barrister, or doctor makes his £10,000 to £20,000 u year, 
but the most successful writer is considered phenomenally 
lucky if he makes a quarter of the last mentioned sum, 
and the average highly esteemed man of letters makes 
much less again.” 

“ And what kind of literary work pays best ?” 

“T should say that fiction 1s the only branch of litera- 
ture at which anything can be really earned at all in 
proportion to the labour taken by the writer. I allude 
to i poe fiction. The British public distrust strange 
and new departures. They like to read a story more or 
less conventional in plot and form. If a man has an 
independent income he can afford to write in order to 
please himself, and perhaps in course of time his work 
will be appreciated first by the few and then by the 
many who are content to take on trust the dictum of 
the few. But the writer who has to live by his pen must 
above all things study the likes and dislikes of his 
particular public.” 

“ And can you always tell when you have written a 
or i eo will be specially popular ?” 

“No; curiously enough, it is impossible to tell what 
will hit the public fancy. Svme years ago I wrote, in 
collaboration with a lady, a shilling shocker, of which 
the publisher, Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, thought so 
well that he was prepared to cope with a popular 
demand similar to that which followed the publication of 
OCattap Bacx. It was excellently timed, and I believe 
Mr. Arrowsmith still has among his treasures a letter 
from Wilkie Collins, beginning as fur as I can remember, 
‘Bravo, Bravo, Bravo.’ Well, the story fell absolutely 
dead. There sems to be no accounting for what may 
please great masses of readers” 

“ When about to begin a new story, Mr. Allen, do you 
write a skeleton of the whole or invent plot and incident 
as you go along?” 

“T devise my plot first, making {that the most im- 
portant item of the whole; anything and everything may 
suggest & es plot, from a paragraph ir soine newspaper 
to an incident which has come under my observation in 
real life. After having thought of a good plot I think 
the whole thing over for two or three days, plannin 
every little detail and even preparing a sketch of eac 
conversation in my own mind. Then I tell my wife all 
about it and we discuss the story in all its bearings.” 

“All this time you make no written notes?” 

“No. I find that my memory is quite retentive 
enough for all practical purposes. I must tell you my 
stories are generally of a six months’ newspaper serial 
length and are therefore divided into fifty-two chapters. 
As a rule there is no room for any characters except those 
absolutely needed for the development of the story.” 

* And how many hours do you write a day?” 


“Something like five hours when I am in good health. 
I manage to get through an amount of solid work which 
some people think extraordinary simply because I have a 
regular system, and make a poin¥of working at stated 
hours without interruption. I write three thousand to 
four thousand words a day, and have lately taken to a 
typewriter ; I don’t try to attain great speed, for in that 
case my thoughts would not keep pace with my fingers.” 

“And aro you a quick worker—I mean have you to 
revise your work ?” 

“Certainly ;4 suppose few people take more trouble 
in revising and correcting their writings thanI do. For 
instance, each of my stories may be said to be practically 
written twice over. I start with making a rough draft; 
that is to say, I write the story straight on as it comes 
into my head; then I go over it, carefully re-writing and 
adding what I think fit, the original MSS. being generally 
about a third of the whole when completed.” 

“ You are fond of introducing dialect into your stories, 
are you not?” 

“Yes, and plenty of local colour. A visit to Algiers 
resulted in the Tents or SHem. My West Indian ex- 
periences were very useful that way. Some time ago 
when placing my plot in Suffolk I tried my hand at the 
dialect of that county. A young railway clerk wrote and 
told me it was ‘dreadful.’ I was amused by his letter, 
and wrote back suggesting that he should revise it all 
before the story came out in book form, which he did 
admirably.” 

Mr. Grant Allen’s working life is arranged with machino- 
like regularity. He lets nothing interfere with his writing, 
which is all done in a tiny acy on a plain wooden des 
made to order for its possessor. He produces, roughly 
speaking, two novels a year, many short stories, a number 
of review articles, and a considerable amount of general 
journalistic work. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A DISTINGUISHED Japanése traveller in England writes 
home: “The chief branch of education of young men 
here is rowing. The people have large boathouses called 
‘colleges,’ and the principal of these are Oxford and 
Cambridge.” 

—_—_f-—___ 


A Hovusewirs took her Irish maid to task the other 
day for carelessness and forgetfulness. 

“Why is it, Maggie,” said she, “that you keep on 
making the same mistakes over and over againP Why 
do you not try and remember what I tell you?” 

“Sure, mum,” was the frank reply, “I can't be afther 
aggravatin’ me moind this hot weather.” 


—_—f-—___ 


AN amusing article might be written on slips of the 
tongue made on the stage, of which the latest instance 
comes from the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The other 
night, Mr. Templar Saxe, who plays the part of a young 
lover in “Did You Ring?” instead of taking a “last 
lingering look” at his sweetheart, expressed his desire tu 
take a “lingering lick.” A “lingering lick” seemed to 
tickle the audience as a new term for a final embrace. 


ee 


Duriva the May term of the Superior Court at 
Caribou, U.S.A., a number of aliens were naturalised, 
among them an Jrishman. When the clerk put the 
question, ‘Do you renounce all allegiance to the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland P” etc., the Celt replied— 

“T'll go back on the Queen ; but, young man, I'll never 
go back on old Ireland—never!” 

The lawyers smiled, the spectators tittered, and Judge 
Robinson laughed outright. The candidate's conditions 
were accepted, and he got his papers. 


—f-_ 


Tue other day a gentleman observed his man-servant 
at the top of a ladder engaged in doing something to the 
weathercock on the stable turret. 

“ Hallo, Pat,” cried he, “ what are you up to now P” 

“Faith,” replied Pat, “the misthress wants to go for 
a dhrive, an’ she towld me to put the powny in the 
pheeton. But, begorra, its blowing so nasthy an’ cowld fro’ 
the aste, an’ she so purty and delicate, that I t’ought I'd 
just tie the bla of a wind round to the so’west wi’ a 
tit o’ string, an’ keep it there till she’d had hér dhrive 
an’ cum home agin.” 

i 


Tuer Lapres’ Turn To Smite!—The late Professor L. 
Bischoff, the distinguished physiologist of Munich, was 
fond of insisting on the intellectual inferiority of women 
to men, a fact which he attributed to the relative light- 
ness of the female as compared with the male brain. As 
the result of a laborious research he had found that 
while the average weight of a man’s brain is 1,350 

mmes, a woman's only weighs 1,250 grammes. The 
fair sex must have felt itself amply revenged when, on 
the ungallant professor’s death, his brain was found to 
weigh only 1,245 grammes, 


—\_f——— 


A coop example of the peculiarly homely and witty 
mode of illustrating a pointisthat told of an old Berwick- 
shire minister, who, back in those good old days 
when the century was young, while preaching in his 
church, at Abbey St. Bathans, to a pclae lg largely 
composed of shepherds from the surrounding hills, and 
having chosen for his theme; “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle,” etc., said, “The 
illustration in the text, my brethren, is Eastern, so that, 
to make the subject plainer, I will uso another that you 
can more easily understand.” Then he added : 

“It is just as ible, my friends, for a rich man 
whose mind is entirely set on tho world’s wealth, to enter 
the kingdom of heaven, as it is for a black-faced Hieland 
cow to jump into a hazel bush and whistle like a black- 
bird.” 


“AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper may decide to 
be the 'Nert-of Kin of any person who ts killed in an accident occurring 


be travelling as an ordinary passenger, or Season Ticket holder, in a 

carriage provided ‘or the conveyance of passengers. This 

will be subject to the conditions and regulations mentioned i 
Exther a complete of the current number of PEARSON'S 


written either in ink or pencil. 
hours of the accident, and lication for paument of the Insurance 
Money must be made to the Dropristors of this Japer within seven days 
of its occurrence. This offer is not extended to Rai Servant on duty. 
The £1,000 mon diitae ACCIDENT D GUARANTEE 
COREORATION: Le ITBD, Mansion House Butldings, London, E.C., 
in “OF 


provid: a ‘emium paid to Corporation 
PEARSON'S WEEELY, ha oe e 


hw te on sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls on Satu , 
, and confers the benefit of this insurance system until midnight 
on Satu: , August 20th. Our offer is not confined to one claim, but will 
hold good for any number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 wild 
be paid on account of any one death. 


Available until Midnight, August 20th, 1892. 
(See column 8, page 77). 


“‘ An Artist’s Sweater” in No. 2 of ‘‘ SOCIETY NEWS” gives some extraordinary revelations. 


TEST Ry TT ee 
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few minutes, while I run back and leave it with my 


AN EXCITING SITUATION. 


Tura is an amusing account of s French lady who 
was vi jealous of her husband, and determined to 
vatoh ko movements. On one occasion, when he told 
her he was going to Versailles, she followed keep- | han 
ing him in sight until she missed him in s passage leading 


A CUTE OLD WOMAN. 


Ax old woman in Orkney was noted for selling whisky 
on the sly. Her house was a few miles from & town, and 
the excise officers had tried in vain to get her convicted. 
So many attempts had failed that they had given up the 
task as impossible. 


: ; F ; both have felt very uncomfortable if a 
‘A young officer was appointed to the place, who said, | to the railway station. “We should * 

on bang eld about hen t he would soon secure her| Looking about her for » few minutes, she saw s man pliiconcleas bag you of your. rig lling 
conviction. Early one morning he left the town, and | coming out of a glove with a rather o pon this gentleman standing by 


y: sure from the distance that this man was 
her husband, she came suddenly up, and without s word 
of warning gave him three or four boxes on the ear. — 

The instant the gentleman turned round she dis- 
covered her mistake, and at the same time caught sight 
of her husband, whe had merely called at a tobacconist’s 
and was crossing the street. ere was nothing for it 
but to faint in the arms of the gentleman whose ears she 
had boxed, while the other lady moved away to avoid 
scene. 

The stranger, astonished to find a lady in his arms, was 
further startled by a pean seizing him bythe collar, 
and demanding what he meant by embracin; that lady. 

“Why, she boxed my ears, and then fainted,” exclaimed 
the aggrieved gentleman. ; 

“She is my wife,” shouted the husband, “ and would 
never have struck you without a cause.” 

And worse than angry words would probably have 
followed had not the cause of the whole misunderstand- 
ing recovered sufficiently to explain how it all happened. 


at Sa! 


arrived at the old woman's house by seven o'clock. 
Walking in he saw no one, but noticing a bell on the 
table he a it. The old woman Samy He asked 
for a glass of milk, which was set before him. 

After a little he rang again, and the old woman ap- 
peared. He asked if she had any whisky. “ Ay, sir,” 
said she, “we have aye some in the bottle,” setting it 
down before him. e thanked her and laid down a 
sovereign, which she took and walked out. After help- 
if Mae he rang again, and asked for his change. 
“ Change, sir,” eaid the old woman, “ there's nae change. 
We hae nae license. Fat we gie we gie in presents; fat 
we get we take in presents. So good day, sir.” 

The exciseman left the house poorer and wiser. 


—_t =—___ 
IN THE GUTTER. 


Ir ee happens that a bundle of bank-notes, acci- 
dental! opped in the street, remains for a matter 
of half-an-huur in a crowded thoroughfare without 
someone picking it up. Very luckily, however, for a 


joms man employed as a messenger for a firm of 
The 


“T have a purse about me that contains a good deal 
of money, at I would not care to lose; and if you 
will also take this under your charge until we return, I 
shall be much indebted to you.” 
“T am very unwilling to do 0,” was the reply. “I 
am an entire stranger to you, and do not like to be 
charged with any such responsibility.” : 
This only confirmed the desire of the unsuspecting 
ntleman, and when, after some further show of re- 
joe the urse had been conveyed to its keeper, the 
little boy with his confiding escort started off aguin. 
After the first act of the play was over, the young rascal ‘ 
said to his older companion that he would just run out 
into the Jobby for a few minutes. It only remains to be 
added that neither the pseudo-cle an, nor his son, 
nor the well-stuffed purse, ever turned up again. 


—— 


TgacoEer: “Give a sentence which shall include the 
words ‘ measures not men.’” 
Pupil: “ A dressmaker measures not men.” 


A YEARLY WASH. eel 


ili : q ing is di b Tiers is a man about town who said he must marry a 
a ee oy Selbiath Hag ae pleat drs he Pe tidy womhn, and he did, and now he is miserable. He 
Countries and in Germany, where, to many families, says his wife is so neat that the greatest trouble of her 
wash-day comes but once 4 year. The notion of cleanli- | lifeis the knowledge that she is made of dust. 
ness which prevails among the better class of Germans a 
Cea ee eat: a is (otra | go tea 
waschkammer,” built near by, where the soiled or un- ghee 2“ hae ‘em Steerer 
oo — ty hung ap, exposed ee Pea is “ Making them go so fast.” ’ 
poles or lines. e cannot but commen em for thi “ faster ; 
custom, and it would be well for our housekeepers who | §nj bles mum, the f they go the quicker they get 
store soiled garments in the closets of sleeping rooms 
and under the beds to take a hint. 

The humblest German hausfrau does not feel her 
poverty if she has an abundance of linen, and this she 
will have, if ible, to the exclusion of other thin 
which we might regard almost as needful. Sho is ach, 
indeed, if at the end of six months or 8 year she can 


n brokers, this was the case some time ago. 
young man was hurrying through a crowded 
street, when he let fall a bundle of notes of the 
value of £9,000. He went his way unaware of the 
fact ; but half-an-hour later, mle 5 ee vered his loss, 
he retraced his steps in a terribly excited state of 
mind, peering into every nook and corner which seemed 
likely to furnish a hiding-place. Precisely at the spot 
where the valuable packet had fallen there was a pine- 
opple stall, and of the owner of the same—an old woman 
—he inquired, in a trembling voice, whether she had 

seen angetiing vf his lost treasure. 

A lucky chance had guided him to the right person. 
She had noticed a bundle of papers that fell close to her 
¢ stall; but being busily sngasad at the moment in slicing 
her pineapples for sale, she had kicked the parcel into 
e gutter. And, by good luck, in the gutter, along with 
@ quantity of street rubbish, the messenger found the 
precious parcel, which had lain there unnoticed by the 
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I roox her hand. 
She did not blush nor hang her head, 
But looked straight up at me instead ; 
*Twas in a little besique game— 
She did not understand the name 


eetiah isplay long lines hung with immaculate linen. We can Of any card, and went astray ; \ 
Seer = rs te enilantand iow even at this day, a chest of linen And just to show her how to play— 
is regarded among the peasantry as a necessary part of took her hand. 
LETTING THE CAT OUT OF the dower or marriage portion of the bride. Se ; 
THE BAG. For these washings a week is usually taken, and the) Tugns is no reason why every person who has the 


event is regarded as no ordinary one. It is something 
of a jubilee, in which the entire family takes part. An 
English lady travelling in Germany witnessed one of 
these “frolics,” where four or five women were washin 

from one capacious tub. When asked why they did no’ 

adopt the easier plan of washing weekly, one of them 
rephed that “they feared the people might think they 
had but two garments apiece.” 
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THE LATEST PHASE OF THE 
CONFIDENCE TRICK. 


knack of clever and easy expression should “rush into 
espa and the remarkably clever wife of Friedrich von 
egel, the German writer and philosopher, evidently 
reslised the fact. She was constantly being urged by her 
friends and admirers to write, but a smile was her usual 
reply. She thoroughly appreciated her husband's genius 
and success; but one day, when asked why she wasted 
so much time knitting, instead of finding some occupation 
more suited to her brilliant talent, she replied placidly: 
“T have never heard that there are too many stockings 
in the world, but I have often heard it said that thore 
are too many books. §o it seems to me it is more praise- 
vey for me to knit a stocking than to write a book.” 
Ane es this opinion her well-cared-for husband fully 
coincided. 


MISSING WORD COMPETITION 


Tus visitors at a well-known suburban Sunday School 
were treated to an entertainment not down in the pel 

mme, and a certain demure young lady of that p 

is now hiding her diminished head in consequence. 

On the occasion in question the school was receiving 
a call from two or three distinguished people, and the 
several classes were being put through their paces, so to 
speak. On reaching the infant class each scholar was 
requested to recite a verse of Scripture which had been 
previously committed to men. 
Among the children was a little girl of five years, who 
had come into the class on that day for the first time, 
and supposing that she was unprepared to speak, Miss 
A—, the teacher, was about to pass her by, when up 
went 8 tiny hand. “I know a verse my Aunt Belle 
taught me,” was a gee sar 28 in ‘ slightly 
\ reproachful tone. being to t she might repeat 
a it she stood up and gave utterance to the following 
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with so much force and good sense as to excite the 
gentleman's curiosity to know who he was, and where he 
came from, and in reply to his inquiries, ¢he man stated 
that he was a clergyman, settled in the town of ——, 
and that this was his first visit to Liverpool, adding :— 
“T shall be glad to get back again to the quiet of the 


ont tia 

At this moment s bright-faced little boy rushed into 

the room, and, throwing his arms about the country | week next. 

parson, said, in a very excited voice :— The whole of the money received in entrance fees will be divided 
“Oh, father! I see that Irving is going 40 ples — Le ee tors who fill in the word correctly. 

‘Hamlet tonight, “wish you wold Tete go and see | cntaten %, escapee ae poston, Monber 
To which the good man replied :— the same family may compete if they like, and anyone may send 

“My son, I have no objection to your seeing such a 


as many mpts as he or she chooses, provided that each is 
play as ‘Hamlet,’ but it would not be safe to let you ge 


accompani@d by a postal order and a separate coupon. All 
postal orders should be made payable to Pearson's Weekly. 

to the theatre alone, and, of course, it would not do for 

me to go with you.” 


d never det anuvver! 
Poor Aunt Belle! It will be long ere she is allowed 


to forget the results of her early attempt to instil a love 
of poetry into the heart of her little niece. 


wish to enter this competition must cut out the coupon below, 

fill in this word, with their names and addresses, and 

send it, with a postal order for one shilling, to reach us at 

— by first post on Monday, August 22nd, the envelope marked 
‘ORD. 

The correct word is in the hands of Mr. H.S. Linley, Chartered 
Accountant, 124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., enclosed in an 
envelope sealed with our seal. His statement with regard to it 
will . with the result of the competition, in issue for the 


English oyolists must have their lamps alight at 8.25 p.m. on 
Raturday, August 13th, and two minutes carlior on oven- 
ing during the following week. Sootch oyclists should light up 
at 8.63, and two minutes carlier each following evening. 


£100 INSURANCE. 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to owe Railway and Goneral Accident Insur- 
ances, we insure Oyclists, in the event of death “rom Cycling 
Ageidents, to the eatent of £100. The only condition 
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signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank at J 
the fort of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within erven 8 to the Proprictors of this Paper, and death 
svust occur within the same portod from the accident. 
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Avatlable wntil midnight, August 20th, 1892, 
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NAME... crcescssvccrsccscctsveecevvcescccessccsossoscoes 


Before they gone very far the boy suddenly stopped 
and said :— 


“Oh dear! Ihave brought my watch with me, and I 
am afraid that I shall lose it. Will you wait here for a 
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No. 2 of “SOCIETY N&WS” contains an article on one of the most important social questions of the day—‘‘ Early and Premature Marriages.” 
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the beach was a sandy rise, that led upto the face of the 
cliff, and on the eastern side of this grew a forest of 
young trees. 

Frere proposed to cut down these trees, and make a sort 
of hut with them. It was soon discovered, however, that 
the pocket knives were insufficient for this purpose, but by 
dint of notching the young and then them 
down, they succeeded, in a couple of hours, in ocollectin 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE, 
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like a hammer, which jutted out within five yards of it. 
Mrs. Vickers and Sylvia were to have this hut as a sleep- 
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was to make for himself another hut where the fire had been 
lighted on the previous night. 

When they got back to dinner, inspirited by this resolution, 
they found poor Mrs. Vickers in great alarm. Grimes, who, 
by reason of the dent in his skall, had been left behind, was 
walking about the sea-beach, talking mysteriously, and 
shaking his fist at an imaginary foe. On going up to him 
they discovered that the blow had affected his Saahi. for he 
was delirious. Frere endeavoured to soothe him, without 
effect ; and at last, by Bates’s advice, the r fellow was 
rolled in the sea. The cold bath quelled his violence, and, 
being laid beneath the shade of a rock hard by he fell into a 
condition of great muscalar exhaustion, and slept. 

The damper was then portioned out by Bates, and, together 
witha small piece of meat, it formed the dinner of the party. 
Mrs. Vickers reported that she had observed a great commo- 
tion on board the brig, and thought that the prisoners were 
throwing overboard such portions of the cargo as were not 
absolutely necessary to them, in order to lighten her. This 
notion Bates declared to be correct, and further pointed out 
that the mutineers had got out a kedge-anchor, and by haul- 
ing on the kedge-line were gradually w: g the brig down 
the harbour. Before dinner was over a light breeze sprap 
up, and the Osprey, ranning up the union-jack reversed, fir 
a mosket, either in farewell or triumph, and spreading her 
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at the mercy of the matineers. Bates also complained of 
the pain caused by the wound in bis forehead,and that he was 
afflicted with a giddiness which he knew not how to avert. 
By dint of frequently bathing his head at the spring, how- 
ever, he succeeded in keeping on his legs until the work of 
dragging together the bows was completed, when he threw 


rae arm. Tho convicts Ore OpOn he a ane creer her euces’ | himself on tbe ground, and declared that he could rise no 
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Frere applied to him the remedy that had been so success- 
fully tried upon Grimes, but the salt water inflamed his 
wound and rendered his condition worse. Mrs. Vickers re- 
commended that a little spirit and water should be used to 
wash the cut, and the cask was got out and broached for 
that purpose. Tea and damper formed their evening meal ; 
and by the light of a blazing fire, their condition looked less 
desperate. 

Mrs. Vickers had set the pannikin on a‘flat stone, and dis- 
pensed the tea with an affectation of dignity which would 
have been absurd, had it not been heart-rending. She had 
smoothed her hair and pinned the white shawl about her 
coquettishly ; she even ventured to lament to Mr. Frere that 
she had not brought more clothes. Sylvia was in high spirits, 
and scorned to confess hunger. When the tea had been 
drunk, she fetched water from the spring in the kettle, and 
bathed Bates’s head with it. It was resolved that, on the 
morrow, a search should be made for some place from which 
to cast the fishing line, and that one’of the number should 
fish daily. : 

The condition of the unfortunate Grimes now gave cause 
for the greateat uneasiness, From maundering foolishly he 
had taken to absolute violence, and had to be watched by 
Frere. After much muttoring and groaning, the poor fellow 
at last dropped off to sleep, and Frere, having assisted Rates 
to his sleeping place in front of the rock, and laid him down 
on a heap of green brushwood, prepared to snatch a few hours’ 
slumber. Wearied by excitement and the labours of the day, 
he slept heavily, but, towards morning, was awakened by a 
strange noise. 

Grimes, whose delirium had apparently increased, had suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way through the rude fence of brush- 
wood, and had thrown himself upon Bates with the ferocity of 
insanity. Growling to himself, he had seized the unfortanate 
pilot by the throat, and the pair were straggling together. 
Bates, weakened by the sickness that had followed upon his 
wound in the head, was quite unable to cope with his des- 
perate assailant, but calling feebly upon Frere for help, had 
made shift to lay hold upon the jack-knife of which we have 
before spoken. Frere, starting to his feet, rashed to the 
assistance of the pilot, but was too late. Grimes, enraged by 
the sight of the knife, tore it from Bates's grasp, and before 
Frere could catch his arm, plunged it twice into the unfortu- 
nate man’s breast. 

“I'm a dead man!” cried Bates, faintly. 

The sight of the blood, together with the exclamation of 
his victim, recalled Grimes to consciousness. He looked in 
bewilderment at the weapon, and then flinging it from him, 
rushed away towards the sea, into which he plunged head- 
long. 

Frere, aghast at this sudden and terrible tragedy, gazed 
after bim, and saw from ont the placid water, sparkling in 
the bright beams of morning, a pair of arms, with out- 
stretched hands, emerge; a black spot, that was a head, 


CHAPTER XXITI—( Continued). 


LEFT AT “ HELL'S GATES.” 

Iy the emotion which the apparently disinterested conduct 
of John Rex had occasioned the exiles, all earnest thought 
of their own position had vanished, and, strange to say, the 
prevailing feeling was that of anxiety for the ultimate fate 
of the mutineers. But as the boat grew smaller and smaller 
in the distance, so did their consciousness of their own 
situation grow more and more distinct; and when at last 
the boat had disap in the shadow of the brig, all 
started, as if from a dream, to the wakeful contemplation of 
their own case. 

A council of war was held, with Mr. Frere at the head of 
it; and the possessions of the little party were thrown into 
common stock. The salt meat, flour, and tea were placed in 
a hollow rock at some distance from the beach, and Mr. 
Bates was appointed purser, to apportion to each, without 
fear or favour, his allowance. The goat was tethered 
with a piece of fishing-line, sufficiently long to allow her to 
browse. The cask of rum, by special ment, was placed 
in the innermost recess of the rock, and it was resolved that 
its contents should not be touched except in case of sick- 
ness, or in last extremity. There was no lack of water, fora 
spring ran bubbling from the rocks within a handred yards 
of the spot where the had landed. They calculated 
that, with pradenoe, provisions would last them for 
nearly four weeks. 

It was found, upon a review of their possessions, that they 
had among them three pocket knives, a ball of string, two 

ipes, and a fig of tobacco, a portion of fishing line, with 
bike, and a big jack-knife which Frere had taken to gut 
the fish he had expected to catch. But they saw with dismay 
that there was nothing which could be used axe-wise among 
the party. Mrs. Vickers had her shawl, and Bates a pea 
jacket, but Frere and Grimes were without extra clothing. 
it was that each should retain his own property, with 
the exception of the fishing lines, which were confiscated to 
the commonwealth. 

Having made these arrangements, the kettle, filled with 
water from the spring, was slang from three green sticks over 
the fire, and a of weak tea, together with a biscuit, 
served out to each of the party, save Grimes, who declared 
himself unable to eat. Breakfast over, Bates made a damper, 
which was cooked in the ashes, and then apother council 
was held as to futare habitation. 

It was clearly evident that they could not sleep in the 
open air. It was the middle of summer, and though no 
anno’ from rain was apprehended, the heat in the 
middle of the dsy was most eprrenire: Moreover, it was 
absolutely necessary that Mrs. Vickers and the child should 
have some place to themselves. At a little distance from 
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was evident that the poor creature, wandering in his delirium, 
had come across the rum cask, drank a quantity of its con- 
tents, and been maddened by the fiery spirit. 

Frere hurried to the side of Bates, and lifting him g 


stifling her terror, made haste to tear off a portion of her 
dress, and with this a bandage of sufficient width was made. 

Frere went to the cask to see if, haply, he could obtain 
from it a little spirit with which to moisten the lips of the 
dying man, but it was empty. Grimes, after drinking his fill, 
had overtarned the unbeaded puncheon, and the greedy sand 
had absorbed every drop of liquor. Sylvia brought some 
water from the spring, and Mrs. Vickers bathing Bates's 
head with this he revived a little. By-and-by Mrs. Vickers 
milked the goat—she had never done such a thing before in 
all her life—and the milk being given to Bates in a pannikin, 
he drank it eagerly, but vomited it almost instantly. It was 
evident that he was sinking from some internal injury. 

None of the party had much appetite for breakfast, but 
Frere, whose sensibilities were less acute than those of the 
others, eat a piece of salt meat and damper. It strack him, 
with a curious feeling of pleasant selfishness, that now 
Grimes had gone, the allowance of provisions would be 
increased, salt | that if Bates went also, it would be increased 
still further. He did not give utterance to his thoughts, 
however, but sat with the wounded man’s head on his knees, 
and brushed the settling flies from his face. He hoped, after 
all, that the pilot would not die, for he should then be left 
alone to look after the women. Perhaps some such thought 
was agitating Mrs. Vickers also. As fur Sylvia, she made no 
secret of her anxiety. 

“ Don’t die, Mr. Bates—oh, don’t die!” ehe said, standing 
piteously near, but afraid to touch him. “Don’t leave 
mamma and me alone in this dreadful place!” 

Poor Bates of course said pothing, but Frere frowned 
heavily, and Mrs, Vickers said, reprovingly, “ Sylvial” just 
as if they had been in the old house on distant Sarah 
Island. 

In the afternoon Frere went away to drag together some 
wood for the fire, and when he returned, he found the pilot 
near his end. Mrs. Vickers said that for an hour he had 
lain without motion, and almost without breath. The major’s 
wife had seen more than one death-bed, and was calm enough ; 
but poor little Sylvia, sitting on a stone bard by, shook with 
terror. She had adim notion that death must be accompanied 
by violence, As the sun sank, Bates rallied; but the two 
watchers knew that it was but the final flicker of the expir- 
ing candle. “ He’s geingt” said Frere at length, under his 
breath, as though fearfal of awaBing his half-slumbering 
soul. 

Mrs. Vickers, her eyes streaming with silent tears, lifted 
the honest head, and moistened the parched lips with her 
soaked handkerchief. A tremor shook the once stalwart 
limbs, and the dying man opened his eyes. For an instant 
he seemed bewildered, and then, looking from one to the 
other, intelligence returned to his glance, and it was evident 
that he remembered all. His gaze rested upon the pale face 
of the affrighted Sylvia, and then turned to Frere. There 
could be no mistaking the mute appeal of those eloquent 


eyes. 
a Yes, I'll take care of her,” said Frere. 

Bates smiled, and then observing that the blood from his 
wound hadstained the white shaw] of Mrs. Vickers, he made an 
effort to move his head. It was not fitting that a lady's shawl 
should be stained with the blood of a poor feflow like him- 
self, The fashionable fribble, with quick instinct, under- 
stood the gesture, and gently drew the head back upon her 
bosom. In the presence of death the woman was womanly. 
For a moment all was silent, and they thought he had gone ; 
but all at once he opened his eyes, and looked round for the 
sea. 

“Tarn my face to it once more,” he whispered : and as 
they raised him, he inolined hisear to listen. “ It's calm 
enough here, God bless it,” he said; ‘ but I can hear the 
waves abreaking hard upon the Bar!” 

And 80 his head drooped, and he died. 

As Frere relieved Mrs. Vickers from the weight of the 
corpse, Sylvia ran to her mother. ‘Oh, mamma, mamma,” 
she rey “ why did God let him die when we wanted him so 
much {” 

Before it grew dark, Frere made shift to carry the body ta 
the shelter of some rocks at a little distance, and sp Dg 
the jacket over the face, he piled stones upon it to keep it 
steady. The march of events had been so rapid, that he 
scarcely realised that since the previous evening two of the 
five human creatures left in this wilderness had escaped 
from it. Ashe did realise it, he began to wonder whose 
turn it would be next. 

Mrs, Vickers, worn out by the fatigue and excitement of 
the day, retired to rest early; and Sylvia, refusing to k 
to Frere, followed her mother. This manifestation of un- 
accountable dislike on the part of the child hurt Maurice 
more than he cared to own. He felt angry with her for not 
loving him, and yet he took no pains to conciliate her. It 
was with a curious pleasure that he remembered how she 
must look up to him as her chief protector. Had Sylvia beea 
a few years older, the young man would have thought him- 
self in ibe with her. 

The following day passed gloomily. It was hot and sultry, 
and a doll haze hung over the mountains, Frere spent the 
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head of it a rude cross, formed by tying two 
pieces of stick together. 

After supper—the usual salt meat and damper—he lit an 
pipe, and tried to talk to Sylvia’ “Why won't 
you be friends with me, Missy?” he asked. 

2 seria you,” said Sylvia. “ You frighten me.” 

“ ree are not kind. I don’t mean that you do cruel 


won't bring him!’ Oh, if it only would!” 

“I didn’t mean it unkindly,” says Frere. ‘“‘ What a strange 
child you are.” 

o are persons,” says am “who have no affinity 
for each other. I read about it ina book Papa had, and I 
sores that’s what it is. I have no affinity for you. I 
can't help it. can 11” 

“ Rabi {” Frere returned. “Come here, and I'll tell 
you a story.” 

Mrs. Vickers had gone back to her cave, and the two were 
alone Soe fire, near which stood the kettle and the newly- 
made per. The child, with some show of hesitation, 
came to him, and he caught and placed her on his knee. The 
moon had not yet risen, and the shadows cast by the flicker- 
ing fire seemed weird and monstrous. The wicked wish to 
frighten this helpjess creature came to Maurice Frere. 

“ There was once,” he said, “a Oastle in an old wood, and 
in this Castle there lived an Ogre, with great goggle eyes.” 

“You silly man?” said Sylvia, straggling to be free, 
“You are trying to frighten me!” 

“ And this Ogre lived on the bones of little girls. One day 
a little girl was travelling in the wood, and she heard the Ogre 
coming. ‘Haw! haw! Haw! haw!'” 

“Mr. Frere, let me down!” 

“She was terribly frightened, and she ran, and ran, and 
ran, until all of a sudden she saw——” 

A piercing scream burst from his companion. “Oh! ob! 
What's that 1” she cried, and clung to her persecutor. 

On the other side of the fire stood the figure of aman. He 

red forward, and then, falling on his knees, stretched 
out his hands, and hoarsely artic: one word—“ Food.” 
It was Rufas Dawes. 

The sound of a human voice broke the spell of terror that 
was on the child, and as the glow from the fire fell upon the 
tattered yellow garments, she guessed at once the whole story, 
Not so Maurice Frere. He saw before him a new danger, a 
new mouth to share the scanty provisions, and snatching a 
brand from the fire he kept the convict at bay. But Rufus 
Dawes, glaring round with wolfish eyes, caught sight of the 
damper resting against the iron kettle, and made a clutch at 
it. dashed the brand in his face. ‘Stand back!” he 
cried. “ We have no food to spare!” 

The convict uttered a savage cry, and raising the fron gad 
plunged forward d tely to attack this new enemy: but, 
quick as thought, the child glided past Frere, and snatching 
the loaf, placed it in the hands of the starving man, with 
“ Here, poor prisoner, eat!” and then, turning to Frere, she 
cast upon him a glance so full of horror, indignation, and 
surprise, that the man blushed and threw down the brand. 

As for Rufas Dawes, the sudden apparition of this golden- 
haired girl seemed to have transformed him. Allowing the 
loaf to slip through his i asap he gazed with haggard eyes 
at the retreating figure of the child, and as it vanished into 
the darkness outside the circle of firelight, the unhappy man 
sank his face upon his blackened, horny hands, and burst 
into tears. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
. “MB.” DAWES. 

THE coarse tones of Maurice Frere roused him. ‘ What 
do you want?” he asked. 

Rufus Dawes, raising his head, contemplated the figure 
before him, and recognised it. ‘Is it you?” he said, slowly. 

“What do you mean? Do you know me!” asked Frere, 
drawing back. But the convict did not reply. His momen- 
Le emotion passed away, the pangs of hunger returned, 
and greedily seizing upon the piece of damper, he began to 
eat in silence. 

“Do you hear, man?” repeated Frere, at length. ‘“ What 
are you?” 

‘An escaped prisoner. You can give me up in the morning. 
I've done my best, and I'm beat.” 

This sentence struck Frere with dismay. The man did not 
know that the settlement had been abandoned! 

“I cannot give you up. There is no one but myself and a 
woman and d on the settlement.” Rufus Dawes, pausing 
in his eating, stared at him in amazement. “The prisoners 
have gone away in the schooner. If you choose to remain 
free, you can do so as far as I am concerned. I am as 
helpless as you are.” 

“ But how do you come here?” 

Frere laughed bitterly. To give explanations to convicts 
was foreign to his experience, and he did not relish the task. 
In this oase, however, there was no help for it. “The 


mutinied and seized the brig.” 

“ What brig?” 

“The Osprey.” 

A terrible light broke apon Rufus Dawes, and he began to 
understand how he had again missed his chance. ‘“* Who 
took her?” 

“That double-dyed villain, John Rex,” says Frere, giving 
vent to his n, “ May she sink, and burn, and . 

“ Have gone, then 1” oried the miserable man, clutch- 


ing at his hair with a gesture of hopeless rage. 


“ Yes; two days ago, and left us here to starve.” 

Rafus Dawes buret into a laugh s0 discordant that it made 
the other shudder. “We'll starve ther, Maurice Frere, 
share it. If I don’t 


shrinking from him, “why should you wish to be revenged 
on me? 


The convict tern im with a snarl. ‘Take care 


what you say} I'll have no bard words. Wretch! If I 
am 8 wretch, who made me one! If I hate you and myself 
and the world, who made me hate it? I was born free—as 
free as you are. Why should I be sent to herd with beasts, 
and condemned to this slavery, worse than death? Tell me 
that, Maurice Frere—tell me that!” 


“J didn’t make the laws,” says Frere; “why do you attack 


me?” 


“Because you are what I was. Youare FREB! You can 


do as you please. You can love, you can work, you can 
think. “I can only hate/” He paused as if astonished at 
himself, and then continued, with a low laugh, “ Fine words 
for a convict, eh! But, never mind, it’s all right, Mr. Frere; 
we're equal now, and I sha’n’t die an hour sooner than you, 
though you are a ‘free man ’!” 


Frere began to think that he was dealing with another 


madman. “Die! There's no need to talk of dying,” he said, 
as soothingly as it was possible for him to say it. “Time 
enough for that by-and-by.” 


“There spoke the free man. We convicts have an ad- 


vantage over you gentlemen. You are afraid of death; we 
pray for it. It is the best thing that can happen to us— 


ie! They were going to hang me once. I wish they had. 


My God, I wish they had!” 


There was such a depth of agony in this terrible uttcrance 


that Maurice Frere was appalled at it. ‘ There, go and sleep, 
my man,” he said. “You are knocked up. We'll talk in the 
morning.” 


“ Hold on a bit!” cried Rufus Dawes, with a coarseness of 


manner altogether foreign to that he had just assumed. 
“ Who's with ye?” 


“The wife and daughter of the Commandant,” replied 


Frere, half afraid to refuse an answer to a question so 
fiercely put. 


“ me one else?” 
“No.” 
“ Poor souls!” said the convict, “I pity them.” And then 


he stretched himself, like a dog, before the blaze, and went 
to sleep instantly. 


y 
Maurice Frere, looking at the gaunt figure of this addition 


to the party, was completely puzzled how to act. Such a 
character had never before come within the range of his 
experience. He knew not what to make of the fierce, ragged, 
desperate man, who wept and threatened by turns—who was 
now snarling in the most repulsive bass of the convict gamut, 
and now calling upon heaven in tones which were little leas 
than eloquent. 


At first he thought of precipitating himself upon the 


sleeping wretch and pinioning him, but a second glance at 
the sinewy, though wasted, limbs forbade him to follow out 
the rash suggestion of his own fears. Then a horrible 


rompting—arising out of his former cowardice—made him 
eel for jack-knife with which one murder had already 


been committed. The stock of provisions was s0 scanty, 
and, after all, the lives of the woman and child were worth 
more than than that of this unknown desperado! 


1 Bat, to do him justice, the thought no sooner shaped itself 


than he crushed it out. ‘ We'll wait till morning, and sce 
how he shapes,” said Frere to himself; and pausing at the 
braskwood bar 


cade, behind which the mother and daughter 
were clinging to each other, he whispered that he was on 
guard outside, and that the absconder slept. But when 
morning dawned he found there was no need for alarm. The 
convict was lying in almost the same position as that in 
which he nad left him, and his eyes were closed. His 
threatening outbreak of the previous night had been produced 
by the excitement of his sudden rescue, and he was now 
incapable of violence. Frere advanced, and shook him by 
the shoulder. 

“Not alive!” cried se pose wretch, waking with a start, 
and raising his arm to e. ‘ Keep off!” 

“It's all right,”-said Frere. “No one is going to harm 
you. Wake up.” 

Rafus Dawes glanced around him stupidly, and tben re- 
membering what had happened, with a great effort he 
staggered to his feet. “I thought they'd got me!” he said ; 
“bat it’s the other way, I see. Come, let's have breakfast, 
Mr. Frere. I’m hungry.” 

“You mast wait,” said Frere. “Do you think there is no 
one here but yourself?” 

Rufus Dawes, swaying to and fro from weakness, passed 
his shred of a cuff over his eyes. “I don’t know anything 
about it. I only know I'm hungry.” 

Frere stopped short. Now or never was the time to settle 
future relations. fea awake in the night, with the jack- 
knife ready to his hand, he had decided on the course of 
action that must be adopted. The convict should share with 
the rest, bat no more. If he rebelled at that, there must be 
a trial of strength between them. ‘“ Look you here,” he said. 
“We have but barely enough food to serve us until help 
comes—if it does come. I have the care of that poor woman 
and child, and I will see fair play for their sakes. You shall 
share with us to our last bit and drop; but, by heaven, you 
shall get no more.” 

The convict, stretching out his wasted arms, looked down 
upon them with the uncertain gaze of adrupken man. “I 


am weak now,” he said. ‘You have the best of me;” and 
then he sank suddenly down upon the ground, exbausted. 
“Give me drink,” he moaned, feebly motioning with his 


hand. 


Frere got him water in the pannikin, and having drunk it, 
he smiled, and lay down to sleep again. Mrs. Vickers and 


little vixen, I'd make you love me!” 
he laughed at himself for his folly— He was turning 


ag muNoIsG 
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Sylvia coming out while he still slept, recognised him as the 
of the settlement. 


was the most man we had,” said Mrs. Vickers, 
identifying herself with her husband. “Oh, what shall we 
do?” 

“He won't do much: harm,” returned Frere, looking down 
at the notorious ruffian with curiosity. ‘“ He's as near dead 
as can be.” 

Sylvia looked up at him with her clear child's glance. 
““We mustn't let him die,” said she. “ That would be 
murder.” 

“No, no,” returned Frere, hastily; ‘‘no one wants him to 
die. But what can we do?” 

“Tl nurse him!” cried Sylvia. 

Frere broke into one of his coarse laughs, the first one 
that he had indulged in since the mutiny. ‘‘ Yow nurse him ! 
By George, that’s a good one!” 

The poor little child, weak and excitable, felt the con- 
tempt in the tone, and burst into a passion of sobs. “ Why 
do you insult me, you wicked man? The poor fellow’s ill, 
and he’ll—he'll die, like Mr. Bates. Oh, mamma, mamma, 
lot’a go mney ourselves.” 

Frere away. He went into the little wood under 
the cliff, and sat down. He was full of strange thoughts, 
which he could not express, and which he had never owned 
before. The dislike the child bore to him made him miser- 
able, and yet he took delight in tormenting her. He was 
conscious that he had acted the part of a coward the night 
before in endeavouring to frighten her, and that the detesta- 
tion she bore him was well earned; but he had fully deter- 
mined to stake his life in her defence, should the savage who 
had thus come upon them out of the desert attempt violence, 


and he was unreasonably angry at the pity she hadshown. It 
was not fair to be thus misinterpreted. Walking along, he 
came to Bates’s grave, and the cross upon it. Here was 
another evidence of ill-treatment. She had always preferred 


Bates. Now that Bates was gone, she must needs transfer 


her childish affections to a convict. 


“Oh,” said Frere to himself, “if you were a woman, you 
When he had said this 


romantic!” 
When he got back he found Dawes stretched upon the 


brashwood with Sylvia sitting near him. 


“He is better,” said Mrs. Vickers, disdaining to refer to 
the scene of the morning. “Sit down, and have something 
to eat, Mr. Frere.” 

“ Are you better ?” asked Frere, abruptly. 

To his surprise the convict answered quite civilly, “I shall 
ne again in a day or two, and then I can help you, 
8 


“Help me? How?” 

“To build a but here for the ladies. And we'll live here all 
our lives, and never go back to the sheds any more.” 

“ He's been wandering a little,” said Mrs. Vickers. ‘ Poor 
fellow, he seems quite well behaved.” 

The convict began to sing a little German song and to beat 
the refrain with bis hand. Frere looked at him with 
curiosity. ‘I wonder what the story of that man’s life has 
been,” he said. ‘A queer one, I'll be bound.” 

Sylvia looked up at him with a forgiving smile. “I'll ask 
him when he gets well,” she said, ‘‘and if you are good, I'll 
tell you, Mr. Frere.” 

Frere accepted the proffered friendship. ‘I ama great 
brute, Sylvia, sometimes, ain’t 1?” he said, “ but I don't 
Icean it.” 

“ You are,” retarned Sylvia, sharp!y, “ but let’s shake hands 
and be friends. It’s no use quarrelling when there are only 
four of us, is it?” 

And in this way was Rufus Dawes admitted a member of 
the family circle. 

(More of this next week.) 


For the convenience of new readers—of whom we are 
glad to say there are some thousands every week—we 
give a summary of the chapters that have already been 
published. A perusal of it will place anyone in 4 position 
to continue For THs Term or His Narturat Lira with 
interest and pleasure. These remarks apply equally to 


regular readers who may not have begun the serial yet. 


RESvLT OF 


THIRTEENTH CRICKET COMPETITION. 


THE eleven sovereigns are this week won by the members 
of the Worcestershire Club and Ground team, who inflicted a 
very severe defeat upon a team composed of the Worcester 
Cathedral School and its masters. The School went in first 
and were dismissed for 30 rans. Worcestershire then put 
together 362 for seven wickets, Mr. Carmichael making 125 
not out, and Mr. Smith 85, The School in their second 
innings realised 77 runs for eight wickets. The followin 
are the names and addresses of tle members of the Worces- 
tershire team :— 


E. G. M. Carmichael, Upper Wick, Worcester. 

Captain H. M. Campbell, 6, Albany Terrace, Worcester. 
D. Smith, Little Boughton Street, Worcester. 

A. Caldwell, Barbourne College, Worcester. 

H. C. Isaac, Boughton Park, Worcester. 

H. W. Brierley, Vine Street, Worcester. 

W. Souch, Plunger Villa, St. John’s, Worcester. 

H. V. Plum, High Street, Worcester. 

C. J. B, Monypenny, The Upper House, Shelsley, Worcester. 
H. C. Jobson, solicitor, Dudley. 

P. H. Foley, Prestwood, Stourbridge. 


The bat goes this week to Mr. F. D. Conry, who is 173 years 
old, and is at Mannamead School, Plymouth. On July 28th 
he scored 60 not ont for Teignbridge v. The Royal Artillery of 
the Western District ; on the 29th he scored 106 rans play- 
ing for his school v. 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade; and on 
Jaly 30th he made 190 runs playing for Plymouth Town v. 
Piymouth Garrison. So in three days he scored 356 runs for 
twice out, giving an average of 178. 


Mr. Gladstone is the subject of “Straight Talks with Celebrities” in No. 2 of “SOCIETY NEWS.” 


\ 
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FICTION. 


Hvueeme.—A North country paper, to encourage 
hugging in the locality in which it is ublished, says, 
“ iverpool man, while hugging his girl of an evening, 
received a telegram stating that he had fallen heir to a 
fortune.” 

The paper is right in its efforts to stimulate a ome 
sentiment in favour of hugging, but it does wrong to hol: 
out such inducements, as it not be one time in ten 
thousand that a while hugging a girl, will receive 
such a dispatch. He will oftener receive a dispatch 
bound in leather, from the girl’s father, which will inform 
him that he has fallen over a doorstep, and is heir to a 
lame back. 

There should be no money consideration ih a case of 
hugging, and no hope of falling heir to anything. It is 
fortune enough for a man to have a girl to hug. 

Hugging can never become what it should be, our great 
national recreation and enjoyment, our picnic, as it were, 
until all thought of outside matter is eliminated from it, 
and the hugging is simply done, for instance, because there 
isa opportunity and no one to say nay. 

e difference in hugging can readily be seen by those 
who have done a little of it themselvos, if they go toa 
theatre and watch the actresses and actors. It is not 
once in a hundred times that hugging on the stage is 
done because both parties like it, but it is always done 
for money, at so much a week, and wardrobe furnished. 

The actor puts his arm round the actress as though he 
were holding up asign, and the actress smiles a two-for-a- 
penny smile and looks as though she was taking pills. 

We have often seen a couple of lovers in the audience, 
who probably know scientific hugging when they see it, 
look at this stage hugging and curl up their lips with 
scorn, and look at eat other as much as to say :— 

“If we wore on the stage playing that scene we would 
give the audience something for their money.” 

Occasionally a couple of stage lovers unbend them- 
selves, and get in a hug or two that breaks a string; 
but in those cases one or the other blushes and looks 
round at the wings to see whether the actor’s wife or 
the actress’ husband is looking. 

There has got to be a certain amount of fellow-feeling 
between the hugger and the huggee, or it is a mere 
matter of form and not worth the price of admission. 
Sometimes we think we would like to go on the stage 
and give some of those actors a few points that would 
be of great benefit to them in their business ; but if we 
should offer to do so they would probably impute sinister 
motives to us, and hit us. 

It is not that we would care for the hugging, but the 
advancement of art. There are some actresses that the 
best hugger in the world could not hug and feel that he 
had got the worth of his money, and there are others 
when an actor would be justified in playing without a 
salary and boarding himself, just for one hug per 
evening, and Wednesday and Saturday matinées. 


—_f__. 


Fottowine 18 Saa.—At the time of the great earth- 

uake of ’68, said Mr. William Swiddler, I was at Arica, 

eru. I have not a map by me, and am not certain 
that Arica is not in Chili, but it can’t make much 
difference ; there was an earthquake all along there. 

Sam Raxter was with us; I think he had come from 
Liverpool to make a railway, or something. On the 
morning of the earthquake, Sam and I had gone down 
to the beach to bathe. We had shed our boots and began 
to moult our clothes when there was a slight tremor of 
the earth, as if the elephant who supports it, according 
to the ideas of some savages, was pushing upward, or 
lying down and getting up again. Next the waves, which 
were flattening themselves upon the sand and dragging 
away such small trifles as they could lay hold of, began 
racing out seaward, as if they had received a telegram 
that somebody was not expected to live. 

When the sea had receded entirely out of sight, we 
started after it; for, it will be remembered, we had come 
to bathe, and bathing without some kind of water is not 
refreshing in a hot climate. 

For the first four or five miles the walking was very 
difficult. The ground was soft, there wore tangled 
forests of seaweed, old rotten ships, rusty anchors, 
human skeletons, and a maultitude of things to impede 
the pedestrian. The foundering sharks bit our legs as 
we toiled past them, and we were constantly slipping 
down upon the flat fish strewn about like orange peel on 
a pavement. It was very dispiriting. 

resently, away on the western horizon, I saw tho 
sea coming back. A tidal wave is nearly always wot, and 
I was now a good way from home, with no means of 
making a fire. 

By this time the tidal wave was close upon us. Call 
that a wave? It was one solid green wall of water, 
higher than St. Paul's, stretching as far as we could see 
to right and left, without a break in its towering front! 
It was by no means clear what we ought to do. The 
moving wall showed no projections by means of which 
the most daring climber could hope to reach the top. 
There was no ivy; there were no window-ledges. 

Looking despairingly upward, I made a tolerably good 
beginning at thinking of all the bad actions I had 
wrought in the flesh, when I saw projecting beyond the 
crest of the wave a ship’s bowsprit, with a man sitting on 
it reading a newspaper! Thank fortune, we were saved ! 


Now, lovers; never say we don’t keep our promises. 


Falling upon our knees with tearful gratitude, we got 
up and ran—ran as fast as we could, I 
for now the whole forepart of the shi sana thircgt tis 
water just above our heads, and might lose ite balance 
any moment. If we had euly “broaght along our 


umbrellas | 

I shouted to the man on the bowsprit to drop us a 
line. He merely replied that his correspondence was 
already very heavy, and he hadn’t any pen and ink. 

Then I told him I wanted to get aboard. He said | 
would find one on the beach, about three leagues to the 
south’ard, where the Nancy Tucker went ashore. 

At these replies I was disheartened. It was not so 
much that the man withheld assistance, as that he made 
puns. - Presently, however, he folded his newspaper, put 
it carefully away in his pocket, went and got a line and 
let it down to us just as we were about to give up the 
race. Sam made a lunge at it, and got it. t laid hold 
ef his legs, the end of the rope was passed about the 
capstan, and as soon as the men on rd had had a 
little grog, we were hauled up. I can assure you that it 
was no fine experience to go up in that way, close to the 
smooth, vertical point of water, with the whales tumbling 
out all round ig above us, and the sword-fishes nosing 
us pointedly with vulgar curiosity. 

e had no sooner set foot on deck, and got Sam dis- 
engaged from the hook, than the purser stepped up with 
book and pencil, “Tickets, gentlemen.” 

We told him we hadn’t any tickets, and he ordered us 
to be set ashore in a boat. Tt was represented to him 
that this was quite impossible under the circumstances. 
Nothin would move him till the captain, who was really 
a kind-hearted man, came on deck and knocked him 
overboayl. We were now stripped of our clothing, 
chafed all over with stiff brushes, rolled about the deck, 
wrapped in flannels, laid before a hot stove in the saloon, 
and strangled with scalding brandy. We had not been 
wet, nor had we swallowed any sea-water, but the surgeon 
said this was the proper treatment. 

By this time the ship was passing the town of Arica, 
and we were about to go astern and fish a little, when she 
grounded on a hill-top. The captain hove out all the 
anchors he had about him; and when the water went 
swirling back to its legal level, taking the town along for 
company, there we were, in the midst of a charming agri- 
cultural country, but at some distance from any seaport 


——_-fo—___ 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. , 


Suez had greeted him warmly, as women will, 
Nor even denied her lips 

As ripe and as sweet as the blushing rose 

» Where the bee in clover sips ; 


But the echoing smack hail scarcely died 
On the parlour’s silent air 

Than she thrust him hence, and within her eyes 
Came an angry scornful glare. 


And she spoke hot words, tho’ beneath them all 
There wore love notes mixed with pain: 

“Why don’t you get shaved on Saturdays, George, 
Thero, you've gone and forgot it again.” 


—___—t-+__ 


Enza: “Do you believe in signs, Algy, dear?” 
Algy: “To tell the truth, darling, I always was a 
little superstitious.” 
Ella: “Well, there is a sign over there that says ‘Ice 
Cream.’” 
——fo—__ 


Sorny (who accepted Mr. Charles Fleetwood the night 
before): “Does Mr. Fleetwood strike you as being a 
sensitive man, Paulino ?” 

Pauline (who doesn’t know of the engagement): 
“Gracious,no! A man who has been rejected by fourtecn 
girls within six months, and gets fat on it, cannot be 
sensitive. Why, Sophy! what's the matter ?” 

She had fainted. 

—-f--__ 


A Misunperstoop ComriimMent.—It is said when the 
Dutch Ambassador presented to the King of the Nether- 
lands (tho late Williams III.) his Japanese Majesty, he 
exclaimed, “ Lo bt so” (‘* What a good physiognomy this 

ortrait has!”) The poor ambassador, who only knew a 
ittle Japanese, understood “ Toop ie zoo” (““ Has he been 
drinking much ? ”), and, thinking the Emporor made this 
remark on account of the rubicund face of the Dutch 
King, he was so bewildered he did not know what to 
answer to the complimentary oxclamation of the 
Shogun. 

——— Sn 


Art acertain Royal Academy banquet the late Lord 
Beaconsfield walked round the room before dinner, and 
was heard to remark that the pictures were oxtremely 
commonplace. In his speech at the dinner he expressed 
his delight at the exhibition asa whole, adding that what 
had delighted him most of all was to see everywhere 
evidence of a high aim, and on so many pictures the 
stamp of imagination. His neighbour reminded him of 
what he had said before dinner. 

“Well,” answered the veteran politician, “I have 
always found that it answers best to praise people for 
the quality in which they are most deficient.” 


FACTS, 


Lonpon has paupers enough to fill all the houses in 
Brighton. 

SourHern California produces 180,000,000 cranes a 
year—not enough to give three oranges to each inhabi- 
tant of the United States. 

Accorpine to the last census returns England pos- 
sesses no fewer than 76,000 coachmen and grooms, 56,260 
male indoor servants, and 1,230,000 female indoor 
servants. , 

Tus workers alone in the London hospitals amount to 
6,000 persons, of whom some 1,300 are honorary medical 
officers who devote their time to the treatment of disease 
without fee of any kind. } 


Asan indication of the thrift amongst the working 
classes of France, it is stated that there are now 6,000,000 
depositors in the French Savings Banks, with an accu- 
mulated fund of not less than £112,000,000. 


In the German artillery they have tried a three-legged 
ladder of steel tubing for enabling the captain of a battery 
to survey the enemy and direct the fire. The ladder is 
erected in a wagon, and the officer climbs to the top with 
his field glasses to reconnoitre. By this means the 
standpoint of the observer can be raised ten or twelvo 
feet above the ground. 


A 1oxa tunnel near Paris has been lighted in a novel 
way. Reflectors throw the light from many electric lamps 
sixteen feet above the rails to the sides of the tunnel, 
where it is again reflected by burnished tin, covered 
with glass, into the coaches, making a soft and agreeable 
light. The trains automatically turn the current on and 
off in ‘entering and leaving the tunnel. 


Man has been defined as a featherless biped, but his 
better half is more than ever determined to make good 
Nature's omission by the aid of art. A feather merchant 
of Paris has lately received 6,000 birds of paradise, 
300,000 Indian birds of various species, and 400,000 
humming birds. Another dealer received 40,000 
birds from America and 100,000 from Africa. 

Mrs. Gronpy is a far more formidable person in 
Germany than she is in this country, and young couples 
there are allowed very little liberty. Fritz would never 
dream of taking his sweetheart for a walk unless accom- 
panied by his prospective mother-in-law. In the beer 
gardens of Berlin especially it is an amusing sight to see 
an engaged couple sipping their beer and talking upon 
the most commonplace subjects, whilo the old lady sits 
beside them listening 

In South Greenland the colour of the. hair-ribbon 
which woman ties round her head denotes tho social 
condition of the wearer, whether she be maid or wife or 
widow. Most Greenland women are quite bald on the 
sides of their heads, and the probyble reason for this ie 
their extraordinary method of dressing their sleek black 
locks. They pull the hair back from their heads with 
almost painful tightness, and then twist their distinguish- 
ing ribbon round it in a sort of top-knot fashion that is 
quito ludicrous. 


Tue way in which the name “ bureau” becamo applied 
to articles of furniture intended for literary purposes is 
rather curious. As the reader is doubtless aware, it was 
the custom in the days when writing was done on parch- 
ment, and when bookbinding was an expensive luxury, 
for those who were conn with literary pursuits to 
have on their tables a piece of cloth, of a thick nature, to 
prevent the bookbinding receiving any injury. The 
cloth was also employed by those who were engaged in 
monetary transactions, as it prevented the tokens or 
coins rolling about and getting !ost. ‘This piece of textile 
fabric, originally of wool, bore in France the name of 
bureau, and in course of time that name has attached 
itsolf to articles of furniture which have a space protected 
by some material for writing operations. 

Some of the effects of the absence of light upon animal 
life were strikingly revealed, not long ago, on the 
reopening of an old mine near Bangor, Cal., U.S.A. Ina 
dry slope connecting two shafts, one of tho explorers 
was astonished and startled to find a number of flics 
that were perfoctly whito, except tho eyes, which were 
red, and directly afterwards he killed a pure whito 
rattlesnake. The animals had lived in the dry passages, 
where they had been supplied with air, but not with 
light. It is supposed that the flios were the offspring of 
some that had been imprisoned by partial filling of the 
mine with water about thirty years ago, and that the 
snake, when quite young, had been washed down in a 
rain. A few of the flies were exposed to light in a glass 
caso, and resumed the colours of ordinary house flies 
within a week. 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 


THESB articles we wish our readers to contribute. They 
must be not less than 1,000, or more than 1,600 words in 
length, and we shall pay Two GuiNngas for the best to hand 
every week, publishing it with the author’s name and aildress. 
Competitions should be marked “ Holiday” on the enveloprs. 

The articles must of course be original, and the actual 
experiences of readers during holiday trips. There is no 
reason why anybody should not try for the prize, for we 
shall not stady literary style so much as good matter. 

We do not undertake any responsibility with regard to the 
safe return of unsuitable MSS., though every care will be 
taken to send back those with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. The rest will be destroyed. 


Here’s the article we promised you last week. 


Tas fo! to us the best article to hand 
this week :—The sender, 
Maz. E. Creat, 
Winton, 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two Guineas. 


THE SCILLY ISLES. 


For a really good holiday give me the Scilly Isles. 
They are‘not perhaps so well known as some p*.rts of 
England, lying away as they do wigns off the south-west 
coast, and to some the fort of sea is rather a 
hardship, but once reached they will amply repay the 
holiday-seeker for his little voyage. 

To get there you must go to Penzance and {a very 
beautiful ride it is through the hills and vales of Devon 
and over the wide gorges of Cornwall. The journey may 
be breken at Penzance, and a few days very plessentl 
spent in the quaint old town and its neighbourhood. 
Away to the east, in Mount's Bay, the grand old 8t. 
Michael’s Mount lifts its head. St. Ives and its charm- 
ing bay will make s most enjoyable day’s excursion, 
whilst no one should think of returning without secing 
Land’s End and the famous Logan Stone. 

‘Then on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days the commodious little steamer, The Lyonnesse, 0" 
of the Isles, will take you over to those charming isles that 
lie in the sunlight like so many pearls on the m of 
the Atlantic. The days and hours of departure vary 
according to the time of the year. 

The sea trip is a pretty one. Leaving the harbour the 


vessel passes down along the coast, and you get a pee 

at Newlyn, the artiste’ i i: ts idles ie 3 
Then the coast more bare, and Piss have a rock- 

bound shore, with ds here and there jutting out 


into Lapereremect yy still, the only ign of life the 
pping ite wings in the win 
**athen the last promontory is passed, and Land’s End 
is seen just away to the north, and the ship al‘turs its 
course and steers for the o sea. Theo only object of 
interest now is the Wolf Lighthouse, some eight miles 
from shore—probably the loneliest on the coas!; that 
all eyes are strained to catch the first dim out- 
e of the nearest isle. 
_ After some three hours’ sail St. Mary's, the principal 
island, is reached, and the vessel creeps slowly into the 
harbour, for the water is low, and the cruel teeth of the 
black rocks may be seen gleaming under the ses. 

The quay is crowded as we land, for the comin and 
going of the boate are great events in quiet St. 8, 
so we push our way through the crowd and go in search 
ofa hotel. This is not hard to find. St. s boasts 
two or three very decent hotels. There is 


th 
a rustic looking sort of place which stands in e ete 
and which Mr. Walter Besant has made famous 


in his OREL or Lyonesss. Or you can climb a little 
farther up the hill and find capital accommodation in the 
Hugh House, once the officers’ quarters of an old garrison. 
It is splendidly situated, with views all over the island, 
and the accommodation is as good as the views are fine. 

St. Mary's Island is the largest of a group of throe 

hundred—though some are but rocks; it is nine miles in 
circumference and consists of two main parts joined by a 
narrow neck of land. On this the principal town is built, 
a long rambling street opening out into a sort of triangle 
and then dividing into two more streets. The place is 
quaint and old-fashioned, and it is amusing to see the 
houses with their thatched roofs tied on to pegs in the 
wall to prevent the wind from lifting them altocether. 
The people are Cen and courteous. It speaks weil for 
them that they have only one policeman, and that he is a 
shoemaker, and just takes a turn round in uniform in the 
evening. 

The chief ind: of Scilly is its flower culture, and 
the gardens will we yavisit. You may there 
in early spring and find its fields full of daffodils and 
anemones, narcissus, jonquils, and wallflowers that havo 
been blooming since Ohristmas. These are picked every 
other day and packed in light boxes and shipped by the 

onnesse tO “England and if you want to see St. 

ry’s alive, you should stroll down to the quay when 
the carts and vans and wagons and traps come ruttling 
in laden with flowers, w! boats from other islands 
bring their share. 

Later on comes the fishing season, and the harbour is 
full of the Penzance and Mount’s Bay boats, and a pretty 
sight it is to stand upon the quay and watch some three 
hundred of them go off in the evening or return in the 
early morn. One great advantage in Scilly is the 
beautiful climate. Come down in February or early March, 
when the rest of England is shivering with the bitter 
cold, and you will find the air balmy and mild at Scilly, 
with its gardens full of flowers, whilst in summer the 
isles are swept by the cool breezes of the Atlantic. 

One of the most interesting places to visit in the 
islands is Tresco, the seat of the lord proprietor, Mr. 

-Dorien Smith. His beautiful geroene, which he gene- 
rously to the publio, are id out in quite unique 
style, and filled with tropical and semi-tropical plants. 
Every country has been laid under contribution, and you 
can roam amidst the orange and cactus and palm and 
fancy yourself thousands of miles from England. 
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I do not recommend Scilly for the holidsy-seeker who | which berell the Empress of Austria, and which was so 


brass band, but 


are plenty of other a’ 

You may roam amongst 
coves, or take a boat and 
numerous isles, but you had better not go alone if you 
want to come back safely, for there are strong currents 
and hidden rocks that need an experienced hand, There 
is plenty of fishing for those who like it, and all sorts of 

and curious places to explore. 

you sketch you 
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If 
paradise of 
nothin; 
while 
life, an 
with variety 
And it is not ex 
class fare from 


a fortnight’s holiday 
by taking rooms and 
much less. 


gaicty, ight it is to 
walk up and down a pier or parade ragh oy mce ry 


subjecte, whilst for the man who wants to do 
at all but lie and think or read and forget for 
t there are cities and business houses, posts and 
eel on de and politics and all the worries of civilised 
just get pre air and rest and peace and change 
enoug! 
him Scilly is of all places I know the best. 


ndon, includin, 
Hotel accommodation about ten s 


, or whose great terrible that her escape from death seems to me even 
now a miracle. 

Elizabeth of Austria, as she liked to call herself, was 
at that time not only the most daring but also the best 
rider in the world. No man or woman ever knew better 
how to take an obstacle than this most charming of all 
crowned women. Thoagh Pajeaty was then already 
a grandmother, on horseback she co d give odds to the 
best Hungarian and English riders. 

The party at the event of which I am writing consisted 
of the Empress and a large number of Austrian and 
foreign gentlemen riders, who seemed to have gathered 
together from all parts of Europe. Most of them were 
known as prominent horsemen. This was nots rising, 
considering that the Empress would never take the field 
in the company of poor riders. 

On this occasion the Empress rode a very spirited 
young horse, which she had obtained in Lancashire, when 
on a visit to England, and to the training of which she 
had personally attended for nearly a year. 

Everything went woll after the start until we crossed 
a highway leading to s small Hungarian country town a 
short distance off. Passing a white-painted milestone 
the Empress’s horse shied, and suddenly becoming 
sameeriiatse, it dashed down the road in the direction 
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Tung is a man who is 60 attached to the principles of 
that he will not have a single flower in 
“it’s terrible,” he says, “to walk out 
flowers in all directions with shooting 


his garden, for 
and to see the 
pistils.” 
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A conresronpEnt asks: “ When is the best time to 


pick apples?” 
The 
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_ A tiv insurance agent has a boy who takes a keen 
interest in his father’s business. One day in Sunday 
School the little fellow’s teacher was telling her class about 
Daniel in the lion’sden. Tommy listened attentively, 
and finally burst forth with— 

“Did Daniel’s children get his life insurance when he 


was eaten up?” 


This “ broke up” the class. 
fe 


Two Irishmen were going to fire off a cannon, just 
for fun ; but, being of an economical mind, they did not 
wish e ball, so one of them took an iron kettle 
in his hand to catch it in, and, stationing himself in 
front of tne loaded piece, he exclaimed to the other, who 
stood behind holding a lighted torch—“ Touch it aisy, 


wish to lose th 


Pat?” 


When Pat found that not even a button of his friend 


was left he bitterly 


touched it “aisy” enough. 


Hers is the Chartered Accountant's statement with 
regard to the word which was omitted from the para- 
graph about eyeglasses that appeared on the third 
, of issue for week ending August 6th. 
“I certify that the sealed envelope handed to me by 


column of page 


Pearson's Weekly in 


been opened and contained the word harm.” 


A Zacks 
Ch Larval Acsrmahnnte 


which means 


office with a view to 


time for this class of work 
apg is up in the morning, and there's no big dog 


RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 


£2 18s. $d. EACH FOR 112 WINNERS. 


cannot fail to lead to the gravest harm. 
6,528 solutions were sent in, 112 of which gave the word 


yields £2 18, 3d. apiece to the winners, with 4s. over. 

As the winners are more than 
not occupy space with their names and addresses. The 
list is at the disposal’ of anyone who cares to call at this 


small town, much to the amazement and the terror of 
the few people in the streets. A short distance from the 
town was & shipping canal, and, to our horror, we saw 
that the drawbridge spanning the canal was open, 60 28 
to permit the passage of some boat. Ina moment we 
realised that the Empress was running straight into the 
jaws of death. 

Faster and faster we went on in pee but faster and 
faster also seemed the Empress’s horse to fly. Now it 
had reached the open bridge. Would it stop? 

Bofore we had time to think, we saw the animal dash 
up the incline of the open ei like a flash of lightning. 

‘or @ moment we could not but close our eyes, and a 
shudder convulsed every man in the cavalcade. 

It was a terrible moment—a moment during which 
fear and horror alternately kept us mercilessly in thoir 

When we opened our eyes again, still riding as 
et ‘as our horses would go, the fair rider and her run- 
away had disappeared. 

'e had no doubt that the inevitable had happened, 
and that Elizabeth of Austria was drowned in the slow 
and turbid waters of the canal. 

The idea was a terrible one. My pen is too weak to 
describe the confusion among us, and the agony of sus- 
pense that followed, and seemed to make each rider 
quiver in his saddle. Almost unconsciously we had 
stopped our horses just before reaching the incline to 
the open draw. 

‘As a matter of fact our excitement was so great that 
we did not even notice that one of our number, Count 
Szepany, if I remember well, was also missing. All our 
faculties naturally had followed the Empress only. 

There we were, halting before that terrible bridge like 
a pack of cowards, with nobody among us plucky enough 
to ride into death with an Empress. 

A few seconds later the inclines of tho bridge were 
lowered again, but nobody of our company seemed to 
attempt to pass it. 

From the pangs of fear and horror we had passed into 
those of amazement. Several hundred yards beyond 
the bridge, we beheld riding towards us 4 lady on a 
foaming steed. 

It was the Empress, and at her side the only gallant 
man of the crowd—Count Szepany. Her Majosty firmly 
sat her horse, and opt as cool and collected as if 
nothing had happen: 

Smilingly did she make fan of us and our anxiety. 
Her fine raillery was just as much justified as it was 
inoffensive when she saw the pitiable figure we cut in 
her exalted presence. 

The Empress’s horse was very lame, and_ closer 
examination showed that it had dislocated its right hind 
fetlock. In jumping the open draw between the wings 
of the bridge, the hind feet of the Emprese’s horse had 
caught one of the iron rails at the edge and torn off one 
of ite hind shoes. 

The most extraordinary feature of the accident was 
how the horse ever could have gone down the incline 
without breaking its own and its rider’s neck. The only 
explanation for this small miracle, however, might be 


is before the 


reproached himself for not having 
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connection with this competition has 


124, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 


: —_ found in the fact that the Empress never lost her presence 
ae the Rom in bas i diet ee nal of mind for a minute when oa Horsebenh and that, though 
as harmfal as anything could well be, and | the animal was uncontrollable, she must have sat it to 


perfection. Sy, 

With regard to Count Szepany, he was unable to give 
any account of his escape. Moreover, he did not even 
remember whether his horse made the jump before or 
after the Empress’s. He simply said that during the 
jump he closed his eyes for a second, and that he then 
experienced a sensation as though the water were 
bubbling over his head. 
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THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 


A Goon s is told of a roud old nobleman 
who was travelling through the rural districts of Sweden. 
In that a roartd e Reor le do not have quite as much 
respect for the titled aristocracy as in some other 
localities on the Continent. One day this nobleman 
came ro! up toa country tavern, and as he stopped 
his earriage he called out in an imperious tone: 

“ Horses, landlord—horses at once!” 

“Tam very much pained to inform you that you will 
have to wait over an hour before fresh horses can be 
Bepaghe up,” replied the landlord. 

“ How?” violently exclaimed the nobleman. “ This to 
My man, I demand horses at once |” 

Then, observing the fresh and sleek-looking horses 
which were being led up to another carriage, he said : 

“For whom are those horses P” 

h ath were ordered for this gentloman,” answered the 
landlord, pointing to a tall, slim individual a few paces 


distant. 

“T say, my man!” called out the nobloman to the slim 
gentloman, “ will you let me have those horses if I pay 
you a liberal bonus P” 

“No,” answered the slim man. “I intend to use them 


“This to me!” exclaimed the nobleman. 

“That's what I said,” replied the slim man. 

“ Perhaps you are not aware who Iam,” roared the now 
thoroughly rigors and irate nobleman. “I am, sir, 
Field-Marshal Baron George Sparre, the last and only 
one of my race.” 

“T am very glad to hear that,” said the slim man, step- 
ping into his carriage. “It would be a terrible thing to 
think that there might be more of you coming. Iam in- 
clined to think that your race will be a foot race.” 

The alim man was a brother of the King of Sweden. 


—EE 
THE STONE-THROWING SMALL 
BOY. 


THE small boy is nag res acknowledged to be rather 
superfluous except by his own parents. If there is 
one thing more than another that a small boy delights 
in, it is wing stones. The small boy never lives in a 
glass house. 

There has never yet been a remedy invented that will 
cure a small boy of throwing stones. He delights in it, 
and if the missile hits an inoffensive pedostrian in the 
eye, the fun for the small boy is rendered more intense. 
Boys love to throw stones at a kite tangled up in the 
tele; aph wires. The fate of every town kite is to 
tangled up in the wires; a country kite goes to 
struction on a tall tree. 

The country kite is of no further usé, but the town 
kite is a joy ‘or ever as a target for small boys to hurl 
stones at. It answers a double p The kite may 
be hit, and a fortunate throw may knock everything but 
the wrath out of somebody in the next street. en 
again 8 window may be smashed in the fourth storey, 
and before the occupant of the room can get down with 
a stick in his hand and vengeance in his eye, the small 
boy is in the next parish. 

is is very enjoyable. At rare times a lucky throw 
breaks a wire, and the small boy makes a hurried but 
joyful departure, and assumes an innocent air a few 
streets away. The small boy is the same all over the 
world. It is an appalling statement, but it is, unhappily, 


true. 
—_—_—--__ 
GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 


Mapve.Louaty fortunate escapes from gunshot injuries 
have been recorded. Bullets have been known to 
rebound or glance off the skin, leaving only a dent, 
probably from the oblique direction in which thoy 
struck ; a spent ball strikes a rib and drops out again, or 
carries in a portion of the clothing before it, rendering 
it easy to withdraw. 

Sir Astley Cooper relates two extraordinary instances, 
in one of which a bullet moving in full volocity entered 
the side, and coming in contact with a rib, was deflected 
from its course, and ran around under the skin to the 
opposite side ofthe body. In the other, the bullet struck 
one temple, passed over the head under tho scalp to the 
other, and never penetrated the skull at all. 

The following case occurred in the practice of an 
eminent surgeon, whose pupil I was. A man was brought 
to him who hod shot himaclf in tho side of the head with 
suicidal intent. He was said to have held the weapon 
only an inch or two from his ear, and the extensive 
burning and laceration of the skin bore evidence to the 
truth at this statement ; there was a ragged bullet-hole ; 
nevertheless, no fracture of the bone could be detected, 
and there was an entire absence of “ head symptoms "— 
that is, those indications which point to some lesion of 
the brain. 

80 he was put to bed and kept quiet, without any 
treatment at all beyond simple local applications, and care- 
fully watched the while for any outward manifestations 
that might develop themselves. But nothing came of it, 
and in a week or two the man was nearly well. Then 
for the first. time he complained of a pain and atiffness 
in the cheek, which being examined showed signs of 
impending abscess. This formed and was opened in due 
course, when out dropped the bullet. 


ak 


Now how was this to be accounted forP At the side 
of the head is an arch of bone, known technically as the 
It may be seen in the skulls of animals, and 
serves to protect and strengthen the hinge of the jaw, 
as it were. The bullet, meeting the hard upper edge of 
this arch—there was a mark on the bullet caused pro- 
bably by the bone—was turned suddenly downward at 
right angles, and lodged in the thick muscles of the 
eae part of the cheek. 
ut this would never have occurred if a great dis- 
proportion had not existed between the calibre of the 
pistol-barrel—an old-fashioned cavalry blunderbuss—and 
the size of the ball, which allowed much of the powder’s 
force to be expended around it. 

It is a well-known fact that bullets, coins, and other 
metallic objects will occasionally remain impacted in the 
flesh for years, without giving rise to any irritation or 
annoyance. In a case which came under my notice, 
several years since, a ball had undoubtedly into 
the chest, and is undoubtedly there to this day; yet the 
patient recovered without any bad symptoms, and is still 
alive and well. 

Hennen states that he has seen five cases in which 
bullets were lodged within the skull, and did not prove 
immediately fatal ; Cunningham speaks of a boy who 
survived for twenty-four days with the breech of a pistol 
weighing nine drachms in his head, lying on one of the 
membranes of his brain, and resting against the cavity 
of tho occiput ; while Dr. O'Callahan has recorded a 
remarkable case of an officer who lived seven years with 
the breech of a fowling-piece, three ounces in weight, 
lodged in his forehead, and actually supporting the nght 
hemisphere of the brain. 


a 
LOST! 


Ir is often a matter of wonderment to those who have 
seen gambling carried on, even under its most alluring 
conditions, that it should not disgust persons of delicate 
feeling instead of attracting them. Even those whocare 
little about the loose morality involved, might reasonably 
object to the degrading display of the lowest human 
passion among those who are sealing theis all in th shope 
of obtaining the “all” of someone else. 

The following description is given of a sorrowful scene 
at Monte Carlo:— 

king in at two o'clock one afternoon, I saw it one 

of the tables a well-dressed lady of about thirty,’ 7ith a 
urse full of a before her and 8 bundle of notes under 
er elbow. She was playing furiously, always ¢ taking 
gold, and disdaining the mild excitement of a fiv +franc 


iece. 
She lost and boldly played on, with an appareut com- 
ure belied by her flushed cheeks and ashing eyes. 
saw her again at ten o'clock in the evening. The bank 
notes were gone, and she put bie her purse, for it 
was easy to old her remaining store o gold in the hand. 
It was only eight hours since I had last seon her, but in 
the meantime she had aged by at least ten years. 

She sat looking fixedly on the table, from time to time 
moistening her lips with a scarcely less dry tongue. 
Her face wore a look of infinite sadness, which might 
have been best relieved by a burst of tears, but her eyes 
were as dry as her lips, and she stared stonily, staking her 
napoleons till the last was gone. 

his accomplished, she rose, with evident intent to 
leave the room, but catching sight of a friend at another 
table, she borrowed a handful of an oes and played 
on. In ten minutes she had lost all but a single gold 


iece. 
: Leaving the table again, sho held it up between her 
finger and thumb, and showed it to her friend with a 
hysterical little laugh. It was her last coin, and she 
evidently devised it for some such matter-of-fact purpose 
as paying her hotel bill. 

f she had turned her back on the table and walked 
straight out, she might have kept her purpose, but the 
ball was still rolling, and there remained a chance. She 
threw down the coin, and the croupier raked it in amid 
a heap of others, which might have been better or even 
worse spared. 

eo to ——_<_— 
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Sercgant: “ After lifting tho rifle to your shoulder to 
take aim you must stand so still that a finger-post in 
comparison would look like a drunken civilian.” 


————— 


Lapy: “And how is your master getting on, gardener, 
with the part of your territory ho has undertaken to 
keep in order?” 

Gardenor : “ Well, ma’am, I can't say as ’ow ’e’s done 
much mischief as yet.” 


—— 


Mamma: “ How many sisters did your new playmate 
tell you he had ?” 

Willie: “Ho's got one. Hoe tried to catch me by say- 
ing he had two half-sisters, but he'll find out I've learnt 


fractions.” 
—_—+f-—___ 


““Wuar is the greatest fib that cver impressed itself 
on your experience, Snapper P” 

“Well, by all odds, the worst one I ever heard was 
that your quartet perpetrated last night, when they 
came round to the house and sang, ‘ There's music in the 


i??? 
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ALADDIN’S WORKSHOP. 


Everypopy has heard the saying, “Diamond out 
diamond.” Nearly everybody knows that it is literally 
true—that each bit of frozen fire, whether “ Mountain 
of Light” or the tiniest brilliant that bodews a flower 
spray, is shaped and polished by friction against a 
ellow, 

The cutters sit apart from all the rest, surrounded 
and separated by walls of en Thus sey ee light 
from sides, but esca) ughts—something to be 
guarded against when tee ond dust fetches £4 an 
ounce. 

The rough diamond is looked over even more carefully 
than other gems. Sometimes it is dipped in oil to find 
out @ possible flaw. If the shape is very irregular, frag- 
mente are spree off with a chisel and light mallet. 
A stone of good size, with a serious defect in the middle, 
is sometimes cleft or sawed into two gems. 

Star dard a are the rose, the table, and the 
brilliant. The last is imcomparably the best, and is 
chosen whenever the native form does not utterly 
forbid. 

Every workman is master of his own bench and table. 
Walk along the line, use your eyes diligently, and you 
will sea wonders. Over there skilful fingers are tracin 
on a flat sheet of gold outlines for one of the diamon 
suns that blaze on beauty’s breast. Eight lines cross at 
exact "ight angles. With rule and graver ho is marking 
out the sixteen points. When he done the f gure 
will be sawn out, the solid surface fairly honey-combed 
with hules of various size. 

Into each holo is placed a diamond, so closo that the 
gold foundation is entirely hidden. ll flat pins, 
pendants, brooches, ear-rings are made in somowhat the 
same fashion. Rim-set brooches are forged first, chased 
round the edges, then have holes drilled for the setting, 
with a tiny wicked-looking point that eats gold as readily 
as thy barnacle eats wood. 

At each step the craftsman has the pattern before his 
eyes. It takes rare training of eye and hand to enable 
him tu keep his work exactly true to it. Rings are 
forged in much the same fashion as horseshoes. The 
hammer and anvil are not s0 massive, but of a shape to 
sufficieutly attest the close kinship of goldsmith and 
blacksmith, 

After forging comes the file, then the setting is put in, 
the outer Lie etched, engraved, or chased. t of 
all, the stones are put in place and the points delicately 
stamped about them. 

So much filing, cutting, chasing and eo on makes gold 
dust more plentiful than blackberries in the shop. It is 
very penetrating stuff, too; gets into floors, tables, 
benches, blouses, and old clothes. Periodically all of 
them are burned, and the ashes religiously assa ed. The 
sweepiugs likewise give up their treasure. Kven the 
waste water is so auriferous as to be worth filtering. 
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Epwin (tenderly touching her tresses): “ Sweet one, 
let me be like this lovely hair.” 

Angelina (tremulously): “ What dearest, what would 
you bs?” 

Edwin (rapturously): “ All your own.” 


—~f —___ 


SHanrs: “I saved a girl's life this morning.” 

Wooden: “ Why, how was that ?” 

Sharpe: “ Well, I was smoking on the hotel verandah, 
and she gaid, ‘ Pardon me, sir, but that cigarotte is killing 
me.’ So I threw it away and smoked another.” 


———_ 


“ Segi, wrong,” said the teacher. 

“R-o-n-g,” spelled the boy. 

“ Wrong,” said the teacher, “ spell it again.” 

“ A-g-a-i-n,” spelled the boy. 

“Look here,” said the teacher, severely, “ what do you 
mean by spelling wrong again P” 

“ You told me to spell it again,’ whimpered the Loy. 

And the teacher was so mixed up she had to dismiss 
the class. 


! kareby certify that the premium in respect of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSUR- 
ANCE, and also of the GENERAL ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE has been paid up to August 80th, 1892, 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY is insured with this Company against 
Fatal Railway Accident to the extent of ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS under the conditions named 
in the coupon on page 71, and against all General 
Accidents, to the extent and under the conditions 
named in the coupon on the front page. 
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You will find everything about everybody in the chatty paragraphs in ‘ SOOIETY NEWS.” 
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HOME NOTES. ” Tis is How to Make Oak Stain,| Here ws the Paste Blacking Recipe 


which if kept in a well corked bottle is always fit for use. I always recommend, and it to meet with appro- 
A Pags mons Parricunanry ror Lapres. - Take quart bottle, place in it two ounces of American | bation everywhere. Work together one pound of 
LsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, tions of 


i 1) ditto treacle, with two ounces of olive oil 
a ‘tga to Aes the oil is thoroughly mixed, then add two ounces of 
eneral wmterest u household matters, 80 @s space 
yarn Teilan should be marked Hous Nores. 


i 
: 
ai 


oil of vitriol and enough water to form the blacking into 
a stiff paste. (Reply to Boots.) 


To Keep Moth Away from Clothes. 


Turpentine s ied freely to the, p! they are believed 
to infest is the best cure. Some good housekeepers I 
know stew brown paper in turpentine and fasten it 
underneath all the furniture, whilst others put powdered 
bitter apples and pieces of camphor into various corners 
of sofas, armchairs, eto. Things to be packed away 
should be well sprinkled with alum dried to a cinder and 
wdered, bitter apple, or pepper. It is well to adopt 
A serent remedies at intervals; after a time the mot! 
appear to overcome their objections to any particular 
one. (Reply to BELFAST.) 


Before the Boating and Bathing 


is over I hope that readers who are timid in 
Season or on the Lael will use a belt I will tell 
them off. This belt can be worn as an ordinary band, 
and when going boating or bathing it has only to bo 
inflated. en wearing it if one gets cramp or loscs 
consciousness in the water, it throws one on one’s back 
so that it is impossible for one to sink. The great 
advan’ to beginners whilst learning to swim cannot 
be too highly advocated. I would advise my readers to 
write to Mr. Hargreave, 88, Oxford , Waterloo 
near Liverpool, for price list. I am delighted with my 
belt, and it has je swimming a great pleasure. 


brush when applying any kind of stain, for it will spoil a 
good one. (Reply te , ‘ 


How to Remove Tar from Clothing 


is question we often want answered, especially in sum- 
mer, when we are apt to lean unconscious] against a 
newly-tarred paling, or boat on the shore. Here 1s my 
method: Apply to the stains with a piece of flannel 
successive applications of turpentine, ceal-tar, ns htha 
and bensine. If the stains are very old they should be 
well rubbed with a flannel dipped into salad oil. This 
softens the tar, which will afterwards yield to the other 
treatments. 


. is not always 
To Thicken a Moustache sn easy ee 
ceas, I am told by my gentlemen friends, and many of 
the wonderful remedies one hears of produce a great 
result for a short time only. Here is a recipe which is 
well recommended, and to lel iF eas: —Tako 
one ounce of tincture of cantharides, ditto of tincture of 
capsicum, and an ounce of rose-water. Mix all ingre- 
dients well together ina bot{Je, and rub the lotion into 
the moustache night and morning. (Reply to BaRgrace, 
Hatfield.) 


° These may be 

To Clean Stair-rods- cleanedby wash. 

ing in any soap and then polished with fluid 

recommended for brass, or with a woollen cloth touched 

with sweet oi) addusted Orve n with finely-powdered 
dry rotten-stone. (Reply to Hovsewire, Penarth.) 


° Yes, it is quite 
Cracks in a Felt Hat. joasivie to take 
the cracks out of a felt hat. Place a damp cloth over it 
and then iron it with a hot iron. You should have a 
wooden block, or something hard, that will fit the inside 
of the Hat, to, ai meee the preeenes t 
If you have not got this block you better send your 
hat toa hatter. (Reply to Tansy.) 
can be made 


A. Polish for Brown Boots thus :— Mix 


one ounce of muniatic acid, half ounce alum, half ounce 
of spirit of lavender, half ounce gum arabic in about one 
mer a half pints of sour skim milk. This should be 
applied to the boots with a flannel and when polish 
with a soft duster. Ik iss Boog plan to wash brown 
boots with saddle soap, about once a week, before 


polishing. (Reply to Boors.) 
Take equal quantities 
An August Soup. of French beans, green 


peas and new potatoes, a few young carrote, half 
the quantity of other vegetables, haricot beans, some 
‘ood stock and chopped parsley. Soak the haricot beans 
or twenty-four hours in cold water. When ready to 
make the soup drain the beans, cover with cold water, 
and boil for two hours. Drain and add the stock, boil 
gently for ahother hour or so. Prepare all the vegetables 
and add to the stock cut small. Pass two tomatoes 
through a sieve, boil all till tender, and at the last 
moment add the parsley. Season well with pepper and 
salt. Serve with fried bread. 


Leave Babies and Small Children 


It does not seem to be properly understood 
Alone. nowadays that the less eonare talked to 
and noticed during the first year or two of their lives 
the better. On the contrary, it ap fashionable to 
see how much the tiny infant can learn even page, its 
long clothes stage. All success in ining babies, 
indeed, depends on this calm, letting-alone prnenle. 
It leaves the nerves quiet and allows the little frame 


° It is most important in eve 
Deodorisers. hrouschold to have a certain stcak 
of deodorisers, especially during summer, for we never 
know how soon we may want them. An inexpensive one, 
which is also pleasant to use, is a pint of vinegar boiled 
with one ounce of myrrh. This can be sprinkled on 
carpets or on furniture in a sick room or ip 
Another is permanganate of potash, which is so valuab 
to place’\in veasols where a smell is offensive. Prepare 
this by placing half an ounce into a wine bottle and fill 
“e up with boiling water slowly, so as not to break the 
ttle. ; 


if made in this way, will be 
Treacle Tt opfee, excellent, besides providing, 
as you seem to desire, amusement for the young people 
during the holidays. Mix one pound of treacle and one 
pound of Demerara sugar well together in a china-lined 
saucepan, and add half pound butter cut into small 
pieces. Place the saucepan on a clear fire and stir slowly 
until all is incorporated. After this, it is best to stop 
stirring or the toffee will sugar; boil slowly for half an 
hour; then add the juice of half a lemon. Have a 
buttered tin regdy to pour the toffee into, and when 
nearly done drop a little into cold water to taste if it be 

time to become accustomed te the strain of acquaint- 


done enough. (Reply to WouLD-BE Cook.) 
ance with this restless, big world of ours. There is also Y Y Dy 
great wisdom, if one cold only make people see it, in ie os who a Require Hair wal © 
continuing this kind of neglect through childhood and | BP20"4," (37° ete ae Eppa cone eaame) 
youth. People have an idea that their children will be Rumball (37, Old Bond Street, London). She is very 


4 : ~ | clever in treating the hair for premature greyness, and 
Se ee ie eee ae excited to forward- | ( tviiful in mitigating the bad effecte of cheap and 


harmful dyes previously applied. Madame Rumball's 
system is 60 well known that I need not speak more of 
it. I have constant applications for advice on this sub- 
ject, and I feel sure that if you and other sufferers in the 
same way will pay a visit to 37, Old Bond Street, your 
premature greyness will cease to trouble you, and you 
will have cause to thank “ Isobel” for her good advice. 


(Reply to Samson.) 
How can I Improve my Hl es g 


It is always difficult to decide on exactly the wash that 
will suit a skin, but if you ty these two, Y think you will 
find one will suit you :—Peel some small cucumbers and 
cut amall, place them in eoft water and bring them to the 
boil ; when cold, strain and bottle for use, adding a small 
uantity of pure spirit to each bottle. Here is another :— 
our boiling water on to a small bagful of odtmeal, and 
as the water cools, squeeze the bag so as to get all the 
good from it. Let the liquor stand, pour off the clear 
part and mix with ita little bay rum. Dab the face with 
either of these lotions two or three times a day, and then 
wipe with a eoft towel. If you want to writeto me again, 
please send your address. (Reply to OTHELLO.) 
7° Many peo- 
Lemons versus Biliousness. ye know 
the benefit of a glass of lemonade before breakfast, but 
very few realise that it is more than doubled by drinking 
another at night also. The way to get over biliousness 
without medicine is really very simple when one knows 
it. Take the juico of two or three lemons, as you feel 
inclined, in a little water, without any sugar before 
retiring at night. Half an hour before rising in the 
morning, take the juice of a lemon in half a glass of cold 
or hot-water. I have known this to clear the system of 
humour and bile thoroughly without having recourse to 
ae I would impress on my readers that though 
taking lemons in water is excellent, they should never 
eat lemons, for the acid of the juice is too strong to take 
undiluted. When properly diluted, so that it does not 
catch the throat, lemon juice does excellent work, es- 
pecially on an empty stomach. 


° ° Take 
Tasty Ways of Cooking Rice: some 
well boiled rice, put it in a saucepan with a p of 
butter, add as much tomato sauce as the rice will absorb, 
and a little grated cheese; season well with pepper an<| 
salt, and keep stirring on the fire till quite hot. Servo 
piled high on a dish. Put into a saucepan three cupfuls 
of rot in which you have dissolved a good allowance 
of tomato paste, sauce, or some fresh-boiled tomatoes ; 
add pepper and salt to taste. When the sauce boils add 
one and a half cupfuls of boiled rice, well washed and 
dried before the fire. Let all simmer slowly together till 
the rice has absorbed the stock, then melt a bit.of butter 
and pour it over the rice. Just before serving, stir tho 
rice lightly to separate the grains. These recipes are 
equally good if macaroni be used instead of rice. (Reply 
to Darser.) 
are a very delicious 
Lemon Cheesecakes swoot, and when made 
properly are far cheaper than many persons imagine. 
A very great improvement in making them is the addi- 
tion of a eonsiderable quent of cold potato. Proceed 
in this way :—First of all take two lemons and about six 
ounces of loaf sugar, and rub the sugar on the outside of 
the lemons until you have rubbed off all the yellow rind. 
Next put the sugar into a basin, and squeeze the juice of 
the lemons over it. Then take a quarter of a pound of 
butter, “oil” it by making it hot in the oven, or in 8 
saucepan, peut it on the sugar, and work the sugar with 
a spoon till it is as pe dissolved. Beat up with 
this mixture four eggs. tly add as much cold boiled 
potato as will make the whole mixture into a sort of 
pulp. This will make very rich cheesecakes. The pul 
can be placed in an ordinary pie-dish, the rim of mie H 
has been surrounded with puff paste, or the mixture can 
be used for filling the little pastry cases in the ordinary 
way. They should be baked till a light brown on tho 
top. If a plainer kind of cheesecake be required, tho 
quantity of eggs can be diminished and that of cold potato 
increased. hen this is done the cheesecake is very 
economical, but still very delicious. (Reply to ANNABEL.) 


Arbel 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


° ° ° +, Take 

Hints on Cooking Whitebatt. tho 
fish lightly out of the cold water in which they are 
caren ept, and throw into flour which has been set 
an inch deep on a clean cloth. Remove quickly from 
the flour, and place a few at a time in a frying basket, 
the outside flour being shaken off. The basket should 
be plunged into deep fat, which must be perfectly boiling. 
The little bubbles which rise on the surface of fat show 
that thore is still water in it, which would at once spoil 
the fish. Really boiling fat throws off a blue smoke. 
Tho whitebait will take about five seconds to cook. 
Quickly let the fat drain from the frying basket and turn 
tho fish out on to blotting paper on a sieve and stand 
near the fire. The whitebait should be floured and then 
friod immediately, and served as quickly after cooking as 
possible. Send to table with cut lemon and brown bread 
and butter. (Reply to Grorme-pE-Dyon.) 


The roaring or hissing sound 
About the Gas. of » as-jot indioaten that 
there is too much pressure at the burners. This may, to 
a limited extent, be remedied by partly closing the main 
stop-cock near the gas meter. the better remedy con- 
sists in the use of pressure regulators or of governor 
burners. In case of any gas leak, open at once the 
windows and doors, and do not use a light, nor search 
for the leak with matches. Close the main gas-cock, 
find out whore the leak is, and having found it, take 
steps at once to have it stopped and repaired. Never 
ian gas-flame turned Sawn low in bedfooms. Owing 
to the resulting imperfect gas combustion, the air of the 
apaftment must necessarily become vitiated. Moreover, 
there is a posbsi lity of tho pressure being reduced tem- 
rarily to such ian extent as to extinguish the flame. 
en the pressure again increases, gas wille cape at the 
burner. Again, a flame turned down low is sliable to be 
Eo out by a sudden puff or draught of air, the result 
ing that the gas escapes unburnt, causing possibly 
asphyxia, resulting with the death of persons occupying 
the room. 
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dewellery »f every description, for 1892, It is a Work of Art, the Hngravings being by those well-known artiste, : another of your 
Aldridge and Tilby, B.A. This Catalogue bas cost over £1,000 to produce. Send your name and address from any . 138, 6d. 

part of the world, and a copy will be sent gratis and post free. : . Watches 


fe fri . 
OXFORD ST.| ons VISIT TO MY NEW AND HANDSOME PREMISES. | BRIXTON. a igs Raitonts 


or one glance at the Catalogue will convince you that the market twelve 


WORLD-RENOWNED CHEMICAL DIAMOND & ELECTRIO GOLD JEWELLERY (Recistereo) monthe ago I sent 
18 MATCHLESS. The diamonds are Crystals of Marvellous Lastre and Hardness, and eannct be detected from the genuine article. 
Baresi tt occas fore wis coablanete oe ico Sc ste tans Aish Cones roav aoa! teenie Weal tale aeieie  a 
ean 
Gasrantee:! equal to Real Gold, Everyone pleased. Money returned if not approved: leit tt I must: aay, Tam 
~ greatly pleased, 
and it keeps excel- 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Write for Terma. 
lent time. I can 


“Single carry It when Nkely 
Diamond Pin to be robbed, and so 
Great lustre. eave my more ex- 
MOUNTED IN REALGOLD 1 6 3 / 6 ee ii : 
ber _pair, Halt-hoop Ring, eet with Villa, Aecot, BLBOTBIO GOLD KEY W. 
. bs * ” INDEB.- Gold Dome 
6)- MOUNTED IN Five Mixed Stones or Dia: LESS.—Open Face . ” three-quarter plate Cylinder, Jewelled in4 
! aay be monde of the first water, (GENTS RLBOTETO GOLD TE Temaliod tea holes. May 10, 1892. serviceable watch, Bg, 6d. ; post free, Ss. aS aoles. A 
+__{tareer Bizes, 7/6 & 10}- i Biperieneed edges Instre. 120, 6d Post paid. 186. BREN ENO, 
ee ee er ee! 
FOR SIZE OF FINGER CUT HOLE IN PIECE OF CARD. celved:” vost os. 02. TEs PoT. rem NOVELLI... 


eee 
Frvz Peant Haty Hoop, 


1/4 1/4 2/6 


andetectable fr Bold Diamond or Mized Btone | Buckie 
Mixed Btone Drees Ring, | Guinea Ring, Most kes Bing, beoee ert bd 
My well-known wonder, vellous offer ever made.| and equal to Pe, 
Roms Free, 1s, 44. Post Free, in. 64, Poot Free. ind” 


Mi, SLAGS Ton ee A eeell a I i pd pra ghag A VOICE FROM 
. RB. . WoopHouvss will be obli b: . Goldstei 
Mr. JaMas GUTHRIE, The} forwarding his latest catalogue. ae Poh at ‘ed, TUNSRIDGE, 


watch at 5 
Royal Bank House, Brechin, | purchased in 1889, has beaten en Fiscrd ee ce Wake 


says: ‘I wish to buy two| keeping a Gold Lever costing 18 guine: As f 

watches. A few months ago| appearance, it gives universal satitiaction, and Mr. writing on May 20, 1892, 

Mr. Herbert Gladatone| Woodhouse w: recommend him for selling| °#¥*? I bought « watch of 

showed me a watch he bad] reliable articles, also for punctuality, and he is} YOU four years ago, aud it 
has given me such satisfac- 


from you that made me| at liberty to make any use of this perfectly unsolicited ; 
tion that I would like t if R LADIES’ LECTRIO GOLD KEYLESS| LADIBS’ BLECTRIC GOLD OPEN 
think of your firm the} testimonial. LADIES’ KEYLESS WATOH, Gold Dial, ES' ee Pisin Cases. Sinail | KEYLESS ATCH. — en Orr A 


readier. x Fern Lodge, Oley-next the-Sea, Norfolk, get another ss soon as| Crystal Gieess, Polished Cases, rectal OBNTRIQU 3 Plain Qases, Small) KEYLESS aver Wi he 
* Dec. 30, 1891. Jan. lst, 1892. le. a Sy od. | Dat pal sls eee Post freer aac, leveriasting. 0s. Post Pree, abe Gl. 
PAY ME A VISIT, AVOID _IMITATORS, A NOTE MY OMWEW ADDRESSES— 
Bead Depot: 34, OF FORLY STRAT, vw. ; mp Grand Branch Store for Jewellery and General Fancy Goode. 


(Next door to Krasnapoleky Winter Garden.) 


MOoOonRNHRiIS GOLDSTEIN. 


Ne 10 tt 12, BEL.BWOTRIOC AVENUSB, BRIEZTC 
er and Jeweller, LONDON. 


a 


graph about blind fishes that a 
column of page 27, of issue for week ending July 30th. 
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RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 34. 


@3 128. 4d. EAOH FOR 203 WINNERS. 

Herz is the Chartered Accountent’s statement with 
to the word which was omitted from the para- 

peared on the third 


“I certify that the sealed envelope handed to me by 
in connection with this competition has 


been opened and contained the word shadow,” 


eliminates useless organs, for eyes would of course be quite 
useless in this regign of perpetual shadow. 


word shadow, which means that the £734 7s. to be divided 
yields £8 12s. 4d. apiece to the winners, with $s. 4d. over. 


not povupy space with their names y 
list is at the disposal of anyone who cares to call at this 6a 
office with a view to inspecting it. 


Reapers who want to obtain a pencil case must form a 


J. P. wante to know “What are the different kinds of 
kisses 


GPP Zawles 


MT OS 


124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Here is the passage in question :— 
This is @ curious example of the way in which nature 


14,687 solutions were sent in, 203 of which gave the 


As the winners are more than fifty in number, we do 
and addresses. The 


uare with four pieces of paper shaped like A, two 
ike B, and two like 0. A pencil case will be given to 
the first person from whom a ocorrect solution is 
received, and to every twenty-fifth afterwards, until 
twenty-five have been awarded. Envelopes to be 
marked “ Square.” 


A B c 


Be If J. P. is an unmarried man and 
under forty let him respectively osculate his mamma, 
his aunt, his sisters, his small niece, two or three assorted 
babies, and then his best girl, if he has got one. If 
not he might try someone else's. If by the time he 
has got through with the business he is still ignorant 
of ihe various possible kinds of kisses, his ignorance 
will be quite beyond such powers of enlightenmont as 


I possess. 


Pererxix, who seems to be there himself, asks mo to 


T. P. H. is very much exercised in his mind because of 


tell him which contains the longest word for 
love. eterkin wants to unburden him- 
self comprehensively to the maiden of his choice, let 


him straightway learn Choctaw, for in ghat mellifiuous 
tongue the equivalent for love is “olemlendanough- 
kunagogager.” The man who could haul that word the 


orthodox number of times into a declaration of his 
state of mind deserves the best girl that could survive 
the infliction. 


the “idiotic paragraphs” that appear in Pearson's 
Weekly from time to time regarding the sayings and 
doings Irishmen. seems to think that my 
principaf occupation consists in setting my wits to 
work to discover some further way in which to pile 
insults upon this long-suffering people, but I am quite 
at a loss to imagine how iio hae come to this conclu- 
sion. Certainly it cannot be from reading the columns 
of this paper, for Irishmen are not held up to ridicule 
there any more than Englishmen, tamen or 
Welshmen are. I am afraid T. P. H. will be dis- 
appointed to hear that his bloodcurdling threats with 
regard to the future of Pearson's Weekly in the Emerald 

fo have not gone far towards disturbing my equa- 
nimity. There are plenty of people there more sensible 
than himself. ‘ 


from this office Lig! 
that is the period during which the office punster- 
killer is in attendance. 


PEAR 
WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOu? 


td 


SON'S 


Sy tn Bs 


but readers have been so generous wi' y 
subscriptions that I do not wish to keep on worrying 
them if there is any feeling among them that 
enough has been done. 80 I will only say that the 

mente in force will suffice to give treats to any 
pumber of children for whom the necessary ninepences 
may be forthcoming, and that I sincerely trust that 
some of those who are enjoying fe own holidays 
will shew some practical sympathy for the poor little 
slum children, who, but for their Lipmerned will have 
none. Threepence conveys child to the portion of 
Epping Forest set aside for Tas FaesH Ars Funp and 


The eum of 2$d. will each child with a substantial meat-pie, 
and 3d. more will pay e suffi of bread, , cake and 
Fo go into details, half pint of milk will cost $4., @ pound of bread 


the same, jam §d., and a quarter of a pound of cake, 1)d. 


Ninepence gives e igs bape to oT ean) ovary 
plete party of 200. ere no expenece of management; every 
Penny goes to the children in the form of food or fares. 


previously acknowledged, £660 16s. 11d, 
2s. 6d.; Permanent, 0d.; J. L. Whitaker, 10s.; Tom, 2s.; 
3! G11 X. B., 60.3 @. Noel, Ss. ; W. Jarman, 6d. ; V.6., 1s. 64.; 
Two Macs, 4d.; Timothy Horseradish, and B , 5s.; 
ls.; Anon,, 29. 6d.; In ing Memory, % 
Matthias’ Sunday School, Plymouth, 9. ; 
2s.; W. Bvans, ls. 0d.; , 9d.; H. 


au 
P 
" 
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F A, Harvey, 26. 64. W. Jenkins, 36. ; 
‘contribu ed 


Lanndy, 26.64. ; Mre, Yate, 40. 63.; Jim Jack, 3s.; A. Campbell, Se. ; 
Telipa, he. ; Constance, 9d.; Wow Wow, 64.; Tanner, 64.; L. J. Givan, 
: L. B. Ford, 1s.; A. B. Lake, 3s.; J. Riding, 8s.; Anon. 1e.; 


Limited, 14.; L. B. Lord, 1s.; Bapore of Messrs. Pontifex and Wood 
pe Meeek orga (second donation), lis. 34.; M. Boose, 2s.; B. 

e.; W.B., 2s.: B. P.A.,, ls.; Pope, le ; D. Sawmon, 2s. 
¥. H. 8., 1s. 6d.; Ivy and Harold. 1s.; H. Shackleton, 2s. 6d.; 
ec oe A. Vale. 2s, 44.; T. FP. Gillatly, 98. 6d.; W. H. A. Emra, 


3e.; L. Price, 9s. 6d.; FP. H, B., 9s. 6d.; B. J. Killick, 2s. 6d.; 
The following amounts have been collected by the persons named : B. 
D. Carliste, £1 ; No. 3 Mess Band, Lincoln, 15s. 10d.; B. M. Cove, 5e.; 


H. Duncan, &e.; A. Franks, 30. 6d.; C. H. . 17e.; B. Wade, 
5+, fd. ; Alloe Harding, 10e.; A. Wagon, £1 3s,; Katherine M. Spittall, 
1s. 6d.; B. G. Lovell, 5a. ; H. Mabel Jenkins, 7. 6d.; A. Barly, 10; 


Grand Total, £694 14s. 6d. 


Pgo Boxo Pusuico writes :—I had a tremendous shock 
when I saw under the heading of WoREERS aND 
Tuern Work an article on Burns the Socialist. 1 
never thought you would for a moment take notice of 
such a iagecs ief-maker and general agitator to break 
the poace. I thought you always tried to givo a high 
tone to your paper, but when men like Burns are taken 
notice of, I think ye go below your usual standard. 
—————Now I do not at all agree with what this 

entleman hastosay. The articles published under the 
1eading WoRKERS AND THEIR WORK pert to give 
interesting particulars concerning the life and work of 
the most prominent men and women of the day in this 
and other countries. Though John Burns may be a 
Socialist, there is no question that in popular opinion 
he is one of the foremost men in Britain, and as such, 
an entirely unbiassed article regarding his career, both 
in his public and private capacities, fitted in excellently 
well with the general lines on which this series is 
written. Probably there is scarcely a public man to 
whom someone or other does not object; but that is 
surely no reason whatever why mention of him should 
be tabooed in such publications as Pearson's Weekly. 

Me. J. W. Rosson sends the following interesting par- 

ticulars:—Having seen your remarks on W. H. M's 

(Grimsby), remarkable crucifix, I should like to inform 

him ani anyone else whom it may interest that he 

isn't in it with a friend of mine, named Sibbald, of Leeds, 
whom I visited last week and saw a case of models, 
etc., be had made by hand in silver and gold without 
the aid of a mangrilying glass. There are some thirty 
of them, and were [ to explain them to you properly 
it would take up a page of your paper, always’ pro- 
viding you put itin of course. One of the modcls 
was that of a locomotive engine and tender complete, 
an inch and a half long, which has been worked with 
steam. Another, a horizontal engine two inches long 
which has been worked for some time in one of the 

large engineering works in Leeds. Another is a 

complete tea service, all movable, made out of a 

threepenny piece. There isa gold carriage all complete 

no bigger than a pea, bicyclesand tricycles, all workable, 
which would go into 8 match box. most wonder- 
ful of all is a complete drawing-room suite. A lady 
sits at the piano, another at a table raising a glass 
to her mouth; also a bed-room suite, with Holtsnd, 
dressing table, washstand, chairs, etc.,anda dozen knives 
and forks and spoons, all of which, drawing-room, bed- 
room suite, and knives, etc., are made to go into a cherry 
stone which has been opened and mounted with hinges. 

Mr. Sibbald exhibited these at the Edinburgh 

Exhibition, and has only just received them back froin 

Her Majesty the Queen, who saw them there and 

ex a wish to see themin London. After seeing 

pica ren midhed batty re them, porters wish Mr. 
i id not i yone applying to Mr. A. 

Arey, 22, Roanaley Brest Roscoe Hoad, esis would 

be introduced to Mr. Sibbald, who would be happy to 

show them these wonderful models. 


WEEKLY. 


* | ances to do this 


Jaox sends the follo’ 
should commend 


of worship :— . 
often thought what it is that numbers of le 
fits wold willingly go to oe chapel afardabarrie tre) 


on Sunday, calling at houses for the old and infirm and 
weakly, in order that they may 
i is that such an 


& 


moeaerhing, of the , While in other 

be made for the express of hiring flys or other convey- 

kind of on Sunday. 

Mr. F. J. Oanren, of 82, Horringer Road, Bury 8t. 

Edmunds, writes :—In your issue for the week ending 

6th inst. is a remark about the word “prizes” having 

been written on ie back a epee ae ee 
and the concluding part o says tha 

“asa melancholy example of mineral energy this 

is probably unequalled.” I can onl reply to by 

saying that about two years ago, an even later than 

this, good prizes were offered in competitions for 
writing various words on the back of postcards, and 
in one of these competitions I was successful in gaining 
a prize of £10 (and what is more I got the money an 
spent a) for writing the word “ prizes” 19,744 times on 
the back of an ordinary postcard, so that your remark 
as to the aforenamed exanipls of misdirected energy 
being probably unequalled, falls to the ground. Further 
than this, I ass written the Lord’s Prayer twelve 
and a half times on a space which could be covered by 
a threepenny-bit. Alas! that a person 
possessed of so much sense as to read P. W. should 
thus employ time, energy and eyesight. 

Some funny letters come to Temple Chambers, but I do 
not remember a funnier than one which the other day 
accompanied a Houipay Haunts article on Rhy), the 
writer of which says:—I have no doubt you are 
aware that most of your readera are invalids, and to 
such persons an article like mine would prove very 
acceptable. I certainly have to confess 
that I was not by any means aware of this very curious 
fact. Moreover, I take the liberty to question its 
accuracy. 

©. R. writes: I am quite young, and am troubled with 
a beard which grows faster than I like. I should liko 

‘ou to tell me what will stop it. Will plucking tho 
bare out by the roots weaken their growth? 
should think that the course aug ested 
by this correspondent would have 5 decidedly dis- 
couraging effect upon the obnoxious hairs; but as 
pulling out hairs does not destroy their roots, but 
simply en them to sprout forth again, I rather 
suspect that O. R. will get tired of the process long 
before his beard does, particularly as he will find the 
operation decidedly painful. 

A pakaGRaPH recently appeared in Pearson's Weekly to 
the effect that Sir J. E. Millais has painted Mr. Gladstone 
three times. Quite a number of waggish readers 
have written to know with what colours the veteran 
politician was ornamented on these various occasions. 
One Conservative reader makes this very innocent 
paragraph a peg on which to hang some most un- 
complimentary remarks about the numbor of times 
that he has changed the colour of his opinions. 

Tre other day, under 2 headin Soe New anv 
STEANGB, & par appeared with regard to a new 
sort of Gotan a lich hea a gutter round its edge 
into which the rain was collected and conducted to tbo 

/ ground by a little projecting pipe. There does not 
seem to be anything particularly new about this idea, 
for I have heard from half a dozen people, all of whom 
claim to have invented something of the kind years 
ago. This being s0, it seems truly remarkable that so 
common-gense an idea has not been taken up by the 
large manufacturing houses long ago. Just imagine 
what @ terrific amount of bad temper and bad lan- 
guage would have been saved if, during the last few 
years, no water had been dripping from umbrellas on 
to the clothes and down the necks of persons near 
those carrying them. 


POSTAL RATES. 
earson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Unicn, at 
tho following rates, propaid :— 


8. d. 
One Year Prono teh te) 
Half Year ..... Soweents A A 
Three Months ........ 2 2 


Postage (at book rates) being 8 penny a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
; ‘“ Huomoursome, Lonpon.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, $d. each. 
SoLk AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 
Messrs. R. A. THOMPSON §& Co., Sydney § Melhourne 


P. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248, 
Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 


Printed and published at Temple Chambers, London, H.C. 


fhe “SOCIETY NEWS” is—but perhaps you have had enough of it. 


t THE “EXCELSIOR” Excitement, Changes of the Weather, S eeplessness, Fevorish 
«| SILVER WATCH, 19/- Cold, with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, use 


c * Wondertal timekeeper,usual 
: : Me) 2, eps 10 tf Hy 

p Oricket, and Lawn Tennis. stal pla sixjewels 

Sold y all Chemists and sure. M pep agen stron Plaived Jute sole,which Sritten warranty rath par 

&@ Refuse eal pomp ae wm ‘ast Bueh longer than leatber with ordinary ticulars and remarkable testi 

o-t-free 15 stamps, from wear. We are constantly receiving repeat orders a monials tn our *plendid NEW 


Pi hy ores 
MACKENZIE’S Cure Depot, Reading || {70% customers who hace worn a single pair ong , ) CATALOGUE elegantly illus- 
two, and taree vears. They are comfortable trate1 with 1.10 engravings, 
healthful tor ‘ihe feet, weakens, give thorough hi contain ny How f0 CHooss An imperative Hygienic Need. 
7. fi 


@xrvEMw AWwazTr Veutilation, ant abeord perspiration readi a Wat me lsu Witat 18 o 

WIta EVERY G1 AND 1s. BOTTL! ecommended ry the Lancet ior | vold and Ten! Puavact Waren? “ete sent rT keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers and acute In- 

ORYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GOLD Quality, calor Beiwii Finis ht BS BExorisn tees eae flammatory dis-a-es, reooves the i yurius eects of stiinutan’s, exct-ment, narcotice 
such as alcobol, ttecco, te’, coffee, by natural means; thus rest) res the nervous systen, 


a “ 
MEDAL MARKING INK OR PENCIL 3 6d Capped and Jawellet 
lous Value. A Mt FRE ALW to its normal fition, by , of poisoned bth d 
niring no heating), a VOUCHER entitling pur : MA F. o its normal ¢ nition, by preventing the great diunger peiseu-d blood and over 
Shader’ tafuame or monogram RUBBLE ST ASY Y SILVER WATCH. 8. Br BER TOT 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S | PATENT 


CATARRH CURB 


3 cereb-al activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worty ets. Should be kept in every bedrvow 
yt or awitds io Gausios Ort rivinal ard Genuine Gente’ ot 5a. et wi ire 0 DO NOT et oo ti, runeeat lef and travelling trunk for any ener genes 3 Twas useful; casi hk ver du any harn 
se Trade Mark “Crvstal ralace.” | Th Feat one tl LERY ATA SHOP ‘ ' 5 
: Twel 4 
Sa care arate ehetceer ior'esine| PATENT GANvs AC el caetet If its great value in keeping the body in Health were universally known, 
sbie inptations. Works: 75, Southgate % Riker Rrvoeh hal 
ion, N. a ES york 68: ¢ Hi 


Ale: line 


HUTOHI NS' ty and Cutlery. 


PATKNT Every Patter Illustrated 
UMBRELLA SNAKE. : AT 
(Megistered No, 15986.) NO OLD-FASHIONED EXTRAVAGANT PRICE 8 


NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


is ithe BEST PREVENTIVE of and CURE for BILIOUSNESS, 
g°S END . : ie te eacacke, Skin Eruptions, Pim les on the Poce, Gitdiness, Fevers, Blood Puisous 
to of foldias god fasten: 1S a LAMGEGR DAVINE A oa. UR Mental Depression. Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, Therst, ete., und to remove 
peatly and without | Relyrave House Bristol St., BIRMINGHAM. |%® effects of errorein Bitingand Drinking. [tis invalusleto thow who are Fagged, Weary 
troable. rrouounced tu WA’ CL. n — Managers who ha’ ohat eine: or Worn Out, or any one whinse duties require the a to undergo Me:.tal or Unnatural Excite 
be one of the best aud Jrienceuf the LVBB.- ‘oods usi:ally considered cu ud | ment or etrain; it keeps the Blood jure, and prevents cissstrous diseases by natural means. 


simplest inventions of fen s..¢h tor W, s 
the day. To ba bad of ail Uravers,. Outfitters, | or particulars. ™ /Y ner Grma should apply [MPORTANT to TRAVELLERS in India. Egypt, America, and the 
Combrellt Ma Nera rece nteea aie Visnucassurerss C ntinent “ Please send me half-a-dozen bottios of KNO'S “PRUIT SALT.” | have tried 
y BNO'S * FRUIT SALT’ in India, Egypt, Arn-rica, and on the Continent for almost every 
complaint, fever included, with the mot ent sfactory resulte. I can strongly recommend 


Hurenins & Co. 7, Meal St... Manchester. eu Wo A C000 THING 
ES vertise 
. i 1 i : ft 7 Jiout - it} ly, 
Newest Desens for AUTUMN and “ PEACH'S" POPULAR “ PRINCESS” PARCEL ee ae ‘aot Lam never without it se aues sel hts a oseineane 


ing | Monthly Pay- ; 

ly. fER Wear. 

‘| > y —_ 
=! me ath Ene en foes) ec nren none neconsep (LAD DRESS & MANTLE-GAPE (Nase eee ALE SESS. 
Bs. a . i] th t a » 4 c im comprehendin nature is her simplic = emu ui en 
tock Hecond Each Juno guaranteed 12 othe.) Muy direct frum the manufa turer and save boundless variety of Peeuits whieh she duces from one inaee it fa inspossible to have a 

Ai. CARRIAGE PAID P1/ 
| (Reg'd.) Lot No. 477. Lo 


least two intermediate profits, 
OME CYMNASIUM The New AUTUMN PATYEuNS now ready; for more forcible simile than the various results caused by a natura! action ofthe liver, when 
4 you produce healthy bile. 
Containingone Dress Leugth of 6 yards superb black 
he inches deep; one 


JUNO CYCLES "ie 


| HOME ¢ D. L. Dowd'’s | Wality and exquls.te desigue caunet be equal 
HE Stoxrmach and L-iwer and their Trials. 


| Pap a ett bisis RE- LYE - ABLE 


sich Spauieb M intle-Capeto match “Permit me to say that I have suffered much frum a Stomach and Liver Complaint. 

\ Seden People, Qeu- Dress Fabrics. tnchoslong ‘wworn, Wealsoinclude Having consulted doctore and tried many medicines, but found that none of them relieved 
tlemen, les; Youths, ; ‘arvel 12 yards black silk Chantilly Lace, me of this unhappy condition, one doctor told me to try BNO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I acted 

| eshte or iar surance Pull Dress Lengths, 7.6, 10/6, 12/6, 15/-. [4 inches wide, for millinery purposes upon hia advice at once, and it is now nearly a since I began to use it. Ite great 


- W- warantee all our cloths to give 
el ScientiBe, dare, LADIES —Mi.tet satisfaction, or will return 
hensive, cheap. Indursed the money. We will send a (ull dress lenxth of our 
by physicians, law-| Re-iye-able’ Cloth to any a» dress fur 9s. 6d. 
yors,clergyinen, efiters,| Carriage Mant The eu'ours are fut, Alt cloths 

d Utuers now using it} (Morunelly ahriak, wil wor spot wits Fait aud will 
Remenher “ Knuwled we rwel All we ask yuu tu dus towrite for Pat- 
is Power.” Testimonials) (€ 2, If sou do no’ ac the iooinent require a dress, 
and 40 Engravings, Free J Pt them on ene side until you do, or give them to 

Complete Apparat: your friend« The qua ity aud beautiful colours will 

omplete 5 tate us] \stonish you Write a once. latterns rust Free 


CACANTIC VALUE DEFIES COMPETITION. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. DIRECT ONLY FROM 
S. PEACH & SONS, (Esr. 1857) 


Manufacturers, Lister Gate, Nottingham. 
P.O.0 's payable to S. Peach & Sons, Nottingham, 
originators of the world renowned ‘ Popular 


Parcel" of Lace Curtnins. 2ls , carriage paid. Full 
particulars see pr.ce list. post free 


value has not been overstated, and I wish to say that by ite use lam enabled to follow m 
daily occupation, and to et. joy the pleasures of life. I have recommended ENO'S ‘ PRUI 
SALT’ toothers.—1 am, dear sir, yours faithfully, TRUTH. To Mr. J.C. Eno.” 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS. STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE.— 
WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM {!—"'' A new invention is brought before the public and 
cominande succees. A ecore of abominable imitations are immediately introduced b: 
the unscrupulous, wto, in copying the original closely enough to deceivethe public, 

yet not 0 exactly asto infringe upon legal 


rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed 
sad Betfineiracee a SMART & CO., Dept. 86, Leeds, Yorkshire. —— ° : in an original chancel, could nt fail to secure reputation and pront.”—AnaMs. 
pages, 80 Ilustratiuns. | K EA | | N ( ; HW ICAUTION,— Famine each bittle und are that the CAPSULE ws mirked ENO'S *' FRUIT 
| wou ip ESoolDE. OF price: FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE SALT." Without st, you Aace been imposed on by @ worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


BRODIE’S IMPERIAL HAIRDYE| | me W ved H |<" Eno's “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.B., by J. C. Eno's Patent. 


KiGIsTEK Lb, UNE LIQLIs at 


oe WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


50s: uickel-plated, ts 
w7 


DREAMS! 


N BVER goto bed on Friday Nights until yon 
have taken the prescribe? quantity o 


“Biz wy.” 


The new American Specific for Swect Repose and 
PLEASANT DREAMS. 


No.2 Dark Brown 

So.3 Light Brown 

No. 4 Golden Brown or Aulurn 

Jo. 6 Pare Golden 

No.6 Brodie's Hair Grower 
Harmless, Perfect, Permanent and 
Odourless. Clear, no Sediment, 


iva 
if : useum Street, London) —_—_—_—_—_——_—_—~___—_ 
ONCE TRIED, aLways useD. |NEW REMEDY. fom vser: snsacus 


pains inthe back and chest, disturbed rest, loss o! 
appetite, gravel. dropsy, indigestion wito pain aud 


i fi fortahle fecl:ngs after meals, want of energ 
Spectalite te ove te eicketa: aad will Ue west aud s"reugth, constipation, noiees In the head and 
pest free with full directions to any address try box. t 

nthe United Kingdom on receipt of Postal by Po 
Order for 28, 64, Address all orders to “+ 


“KIXY” DEPOT, 


188, Palmerston Bulldings, London, E.C. ser ai aises af aati HAIR REMOVED A WO N D E R FU L M E D | Cl N E 
RHEUMATISM. | access || HAIR FOR ALL 


most _refres! and — pleasantest PERMANENTLY 
2 obtainable. Ono tab Boot and Branch. Particulars free on receipt of 


i Ye - . 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS FOR ce ee yg (coe al BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS 
heumati , r] stamps. witbout 
Cu Sclatica, Neuralgia, 1 pres. 


Write for List of 
Lumbago, Paralysis, a0. Cc A Cheap and ‘Good : 
FINE ART PHOTOS. Kwitrao Conse? 0o.. Nottingham. Quote paper. BUCH AS 


agnci reiterate, sy wontey 3 ; nati 
Be eee creer 1 cninarrn” Sick Headache, Constipation 
MMient Roud London 8.” 3 DELICINUS AS THE FRUIT PIONEER Brand Weak St h 
eak Stomach, 
Ba eat Ee ca | eer a a Pee nad DAE 
sPOFRANG ROE guiwegsteceres, uc cenmnmresnees.  WAONEY. | eicumono cavenoist co. 170., LIVERPOOL Impaired Digestion, 
HIRSUTINE v. BALD HEADS & SMOOTH FACES. eeetareere a west Disordered Liver, and 


OLD SHIRTS! msoad rieu*l E EARN Se SWEET GOLDEN FLAKE CAVENDISH. 


HIRSUTINE is a preparation forthe Whiskers, Moustaches, Beard. and Hair of the 8. Box. Pad, and Ink included. 
Head, invented by Madame Dumas, which is meeting, through the genuine properties it Agente Wanted Satie fryers 
possesses, with an unparalleled success, and is pronounced oy authorities to be the best anteod or mouey returned.—P. W- e 
stimulant to the luxuriant growth, beauty, and vigour of the Hair ever known. Its effects IRETON & CQO., 92, Uracechureh ema e li j l ents 
tre truly marvelluus. Street, London, E.C. = 


IT WILL, if applied as directed, force a grow.b of hair on every part where nature 
intends it should grow, the colour of the hairs being the same as if they appeared through 
mature only. 

IT WILL, ta single instance, no matter at what age applied, produce a luxuriant 
th of Whiskers, Moustacbes, and Beard in leasthin six weeks, and by a still furtber 
tinned use of this Preparation, the hair will actually grow to any luzuriance required. 
IT WILL NOT etain the skin, is invieible in ite application, can be applied without the 
{nocnvenience and annoyance of pevious shaving, and never brings out Pimples, Sores, and 
Redness on the parts applied. Hirsutine in cases of Baldness will be found a 
wondertul regenerator of the Hair ; it will cause it to grow thickly on all bald places, 
and thicken it ev perceptibly that a person having but a moderate head of hair will, after a 
month's application, possess a luxuriant and flowing g:owth, so powerful are the sti: ulantes 
contained therein. In cases of loss of hair through sickness, it iaimediately has the effect of 


a WRIGHT'S 
E\ZS 
wae in ite natural growth. 


ae ee a aed nad oe On RaaRiCteM ent to ge dames | © CROWN CYCLES, 


a bottle of the HIRSUTINE preparation will te sent by POST, PREPAID, car fully packed 

tm a strong box free from the Observation of strangers. fu directions for use wrth each bottle, THE SPECIAL HUMBER PATTERN. 
Subjoined are a few of the examples of the splendid results of HIRSUTINB. 

Walter H——.—'' The use of your Hirsutine for eix weeks has, in my case. produced a 
splendid moustache and whiskers, of which Lam naturally very proud. It may in erest you 
to know that I had previously tried every other advertised preparation without obtaining any 
results whatever.” 


in Every House. 


ratesiom COOKERY. 
Fredk, King & Co., Ltd, camomile st. 


London. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Droggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in 
Boxes, O3d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. Od. each. 


FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH BOX. 


SOOSSSHSSHSSHSOHSSHSSHOSOH OHHH SSOOSO HOO OOOOO SOOO OS SOS SCHEHOOEOHOSOEOS 


BEECHAW’S TOOTH PASTE 


£8 15s CROWN CYCLE WORKS, ¥ oe 2 
® LIVERPOOL. Will recommend itself; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, per- 
fumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents decay. It is composed o 


DEAFN ESS CURE best known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, preven 


without the use of instruments hy the REV, E. J. [Ueletcrious deposits upon the teeth, and is a pleasant and reliable dentifri 
SILVERTON'S WONDERFUL REMEDIAL 8YS- e po : ies a ; iis 


Ball Steering, Balls all parts, 
Cushion yres, complete. 


Cc. L—.— 

preparation for m 

\great success, for alter a fortuight’s uss I could see oh boa of little hairs forcing their way 
iT 


, ‘” f H I had tiful | TEM. Nolees removed from the ears; no paiy or loss o ; e 
SET ae a ae oe ree tape naan [etimerere gammaucrmancen Start — BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsitte tubes, peg |y 
send you plenty of custom from ladies of my own profession.” Saturdays i! to L; ofwrite for advice to 1c, Imperial |air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste need occur; the packages + meily 
MADAME A. DUMAS, 183, GRAHAM ROAD, LONDON, NE. W.B.—Deaf and Dumb children taught to s or the toilet table, and moat convenient for the travelling bag. They &re suld 


: on and ty ited.) ieee: Bliverton’s Home. Particulars on applica- 


everywhere for ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Sulphur Tablets 
internal yse—nearly a million packets per annum. The 
enormous sale of this great blood purifier has been built up 
by merit, by straightforward dealing, by scru-| 


in the framing of advertisements, and | 


Frizer’s have a large sale for Frazer's 


for 


in three years, 


pulous non-exaggeration 


by a generous system of free-test samples. And now, to meet 


a widespread) demand, Vrazer’s are introducing a splendid Sul- 
phur Soap, in two varieties (Scentedzappel Unscented). Frazer's | 
are jealous of the fair reputation they have , and would be 
loth to besmirch it, so that especial pains } 
make Frazer's Sulphur Soap a perfect Soap for the Skin and 
Complexion, alike in health and disease. And it is all that. Such 


Not an_ alkaline | 


“sbeen™ taken to 


a delightful, soothing and emollient lather. 


lather as you know it in ordinary soaps, that dries up the mois- 


tures of the skin, that shrivels the nails and withers the hair, 


smooths and soothes 


but a pleasant demulcent cream that softens, 


the skin, the hair and the nails. Just the Soap that beauty longs 


earance of the Skin and 


all, gradually and surely improving the app 
Complexion. A modern Soap, made by the lateat and most scienti 

methods; a mill or cold-made Soap, with its valuable propertie 
and fragrance unimpaired by heat—a Soap on the perfection o 


which time, money and brains have been spent. 


“Zest at 
E'ree of Charge. 


And now, that we may prove to you the truth ot what ety 
have asserted, we offer to send you a sample of Frazer's Sulphur 
Soap (Scented) gratis and post-free on application. 
Weekly. 

Frazer's Sulphur Soap in card boxes (Scented or Unscented. 
price 6d. (three, post free, 1s. 6d.) Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets (hr 


internal use for the blood and as a preventive of ill-health), p:.« 


Name Pearson's 


for, delicately perfumed, with a refined, distinctive odour, that clings 


around the user like a charm, enhancing her attractions, and, above 


EDWAR 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


HAIR PRODUCER 
RESTORER. 


Used by Thousands Dally. 
its Superiority is Unsurpassed. 


EDWARDS’ 
‘ HARLENE” 


POSITIVBLY FORCES 


LUXURIANT HAIR, 
Whiskers, and Moustachios 


eavily ina faw weeks, without injury to the 
skit snd no matter at what age. 


VHR WORLD-RENOWNBD KEM BDY 


FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. Asa Producer of 


Whiskers and Moustachios 


It bas never been equall-d. Asa Carer of Weak 
or Thin Eyelashes, 


Or Restoring Grey Hair 


To its Natural Colour, never fails. 


eas 


To grow b 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PRONOUNCE IT TO 
BE PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID OF ANY 
MEY-WIC OR OTHER INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. 


. 6d., 38. 6d., and Be. 6d. per Bottle, from 


te, 


EDWARDS & CO., 95, 


oy :NUFACTURED 
ONLY BY 


POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING FOR STRENGTHENING, 


DS __ 


\ SS 


Cheg@fica, Hairs and Perfumers all over the world, en \N 
ne i airee: on ae of 1s. 4d., 28. 10d., te 11d., ; if Hl \ \ \ ZY ij | Price 8d. per Tablot; 3 for 25. 
ande,: vostal Orders preferred. A ARK AA Yi i enemys Se 


1s. 13d. (post free, 1s. 3d.) Sole Proprietors, Frazer's Tablets, DAK 


LENE’ 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 


| 11, Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 


BEAUTIFYING, AND PRESERVI 


“HA 


“Dear Sir,—After several hair producirs 
and gi yours a fair |, 1 must acknowled.¢ it 
RN _.bo be the best. 8, BENNETT. 
. \ 19, Gloucester Place, Liverpool.” 
> 
— a 


_——<—<—<$<—<— — — $< $$$ — — 
\\AN EXCELLENT HAIR DRESSING. 
++. }-Kindly forward another bottle of ‘ Harlene 
I Uke it immensely. I think it an excellent dressi'.,. 
for the hatr, and prefer it to any sean aOER 
“Mrs. 5 


“ Lower Hey®ood, Banbary, Oxon.” 


AN ANXIOUS FATHER SATISFIED. 
to testify to the efficacy: 
bug years old) hes !:+: 
back of his head from bis bir’! 
1 the ‘Harlene’t> the place daily, aad t!.- 
has been most satisfactory,” 
Name and address suppressed by desire, Origin. 
may be seen. 


‘ 


NOTHING SO EFFECTUAL AS EDWARDS’ 
“ HARLENE.” 

“Dear Sir,—I am v pleased to sa that vu" 
‘Harlene’ ts taking effect upon my fale Havetii =: 
remedies, bat none have proved 00 effec! us 
* Harlene.’ «B. RICKE! 
695, High Koad, Gunnersbary.” 


ease 
““W. A. RUDSTEAD 
“46, Handsworth Street, Glasgow.” 


“LILINE” SOAP 


le a pure transparent soap, unequiticd 
for complexion, invaluable to adults and 
children alike for the ekin, allays secur 
and irritation; will be found nice for the 
halr, keeping it clean and soft, whioh is a 
great aseistance to the “narlene.” 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


